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THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF THE DIFFERENT APPROACHES 
TO THE STUDY OF BOOKKEEPING 

by 
RAYMOND V. CRADIT 
Northeastern Oklahoma State Teachers College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


ACH of the four methods of approach— 
journal, account, balance sheet, and 
business equation—is an outgrowth of 

experimentation. The advantages and dis- 
advantages pertinent to each method are the 
result of experience. The conclusions in the 
accompanying table have come from the 
application of the various methods in actual 
teaching. Each method has been tried and 
found wanting in a more or less degree. Some 
of the faults listed are minor and trivial; some 
of the advantages are of little relative im- 
portance. 


Furthermore, there is repeated overlapping. 
The different reasons given under one particu- 
lar method whether detrimental or beneficial 
encroach upon one another. In the Journal 
Method it is found that “debit entries have 
corresponding credit entries,” and this gives 
rise to the corollary that “each unit is easily 
understood.”” Both statements are a part of 
the same thing but for clearness they have 
been listed as entirely different arguments for 
the use of the Journal Approach. Reasons 
given for the use of the Journal Approach 
may be given with equal force as arguments 
for the Account Approach. For example, each 
transaction is recorded as a unit in both the 
Journal and Account Methods. 


Unless, however, the advantages and dis- 
advantages are listed separately for each 
method there can be no clear cut idea as to 
what difficulties will be encountered or what 
benefits may accrue in presenting the art of 
bookkeeping by each respective method. 
Some of the reasons which have been listed 
for or against a particular method are self- 
evident and need no elaboration. Others of a 
controversal nature, together with those of 
major importance are discussed more fully. 


No one will deny that the Journal Method 
is simple to present; that there are equal 
debits for equal credits; that each transaction 
is recorded as a unit; that each unit is easily 
understood; that it is an old and honored 
method of approach to the study of bookkeep- 
ing. Nor will it be denied that the Account 
Approach is not simple enough; nor that it 
does not have equal debits for equal credits 
in the respective accounts, nor that each 
transaction is not recorded as a unit. All of 
these advantages are present. But when 
analyzed are they really advantages? Do they 


help the student to understand present day 
bookkeeping? Eventually, yes. But only in 
the same manner that learning the alphabet 
taught one to read. The phonetic system 
accomplishes this much quicker and there are 
other methods of presenting bookkeeping that 
will accomplish the same result not only much 
quicker but MUCH BETTER. 


It has been said that the progress of 
knowledge has been from the known to the 
unknown. That is, inductively. The fact that 
the Journal Method proceeds from the most 
simple transaction to the most complex, or 
from that which is known to that which is 
unknown has always been a formidable argu- 
ment for its use. But in what way does the 
Journal Method proceed from the known to 
the unknown any more than the Account or 
Business Equation Methods? The Account 
Method follows the same procedure inasmuch 
as each succeeding transaction is based upon 
what has gone before. The Business Equation 
does likewise, the only difference being that 
with each new transaction a reason is given 
for having the transaction recorded as it is. 
Because reasons are not given for journal 
recordings and account entries in the Journal 
and Account presentation, the principles of 
bookkeeping often remain, to the student, 
unknown, in spite of the fact that the subject 
is taught inductively, and the procedure is 
from the known to the unknown. 


The fact that bookkeeping presented by 
either the Journal or Account Method, or both 
for that matter, if such is possible, does leave 
the student in a hazy condition and accounts 
for the listing of Disadvantages 2, 3, and 4in 
the journal column of the table. These 
disadvantages also hold true for the Account 
Method. The ultimate goal of bookkeeping is 
not in sight until the Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Statements are prepared. 
And even then it is difficult for the student to 
understand that the increase in Net Worth is 
accounted for by journal recordings or entries 
in the accounts. The cause and effect are 
there but the relationship between them is 
undisclosed. This is a serious disadvantage. 
Undoubtedly the student has an idea that a 
debit entry with a corresponding credit entry 
(either in the journal or the account) causes 
some peculiar effect upon proprietorship, but 
at the time of the entry the effect is so far 
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removed, that whatever judgment he may 
have of it is uncertain and vague. The bond 
of connection between the entries and the 
changes in proprietorship must be sufficiently 
close in order that the judgment be definite. 
Judgments of this nature tend to perfect the 
student’s general knowledge of bookkeeping 
and justify the entries. To illustrate, mer- 
chandise is sold for $1,000.00. Cash is debited 
and sales credited. In this entry what judg- 
ment does the student have of its effect upon 
proprietorship. The student is likely to say 
that proprietorship is increased without once 
giving a thought to the fact that merchandise 
might be sold at a loss and proprietorship 
decreased. 


Both the Journal and Account Methods 
emphasize, to a more or less degree, the 
mechanical aspect of bookkeeping. Perhaps 
the Account Method offends less in this 
respect because the presentation is one step 
in advance of the journal presentation. Debits 
and credits for the various kinds of trans- 
actions may have to be repeated over and 
over before they can be entered properly. 
This, again, is due no doubt to the fact that 
the student is not given a reason for what he is 
doing. 


In order to facilitate the proper journal 
recordings a number of rules intended to be 
helpful are given the student. These, of 
course, are only a means to an end. The end 
being the proper placing of the debit and 
credit entries. Such rules have little signifi- 
cance to the student because they are arbi- 
trarily laid down, and are not an outgrowth 
of his. own knowledge about the subject 
matter. This, even though the subject matter 
is being taught inductively, and the procedure 
is from that which is known to that which is 
unknown. The point is that the student does 
not have the reasons why certain transactions 
are as they are and is not, therefore, able to 
make up his own rules. When reasons are 
given for each transaction the student will 
soon formulate some rules of his own which he 
finds are applicable to the same kind of 
transactions. For example, when an asset is 
increased another asset is decreased, or a 
liability is increased, or proprietorship is 
increased. 


In an attempt to clear up the student’s 
conception of bookkeeping many accounting 
terms are introduced with a correspondingly 
increased number of concepts. All are 
crowded in at the beginning of the course, 
leaving him more bewildered than before. 
Bookkeeping becomes a complicated affair. 


Neither the Journal nor the Account 
- Method tend to develop reasoning ability or 
initiative to any appreciable extent. The 
student is forced to rely upon his memory. He 
becomes a mere automaton, repeating over 
and over again that something is debited and 
something is credited without knowing 


“Why’’. If he errs, another member of the 
class corrects him or as a last resort the 
instructor gives the proper entries and fortifies 
his decision by citing rule 1, page 234. It has 
been said that it is unnecessary to lay down 
rules when using either the Journal or Account 
Method; that the rules should be formulated 
after the concepts for the various debits and 
credits have been made. This is an argument 
advanced by many instructors of bookkeeping 
who yet cling to the Journal and Account 
Approaches. LET AN INEXPERIENCED 
TEACHER TRY TO TEACH THE FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF DEBIT AND CREDIT 
BY MEANS OF THESE TWO AP- 
PROACHES WITHOUT RULES AND 
SEE HOW IT WORKS OUT. Bookkeeping 
concepts are not easily established, and 
through sheer exhaustion the teacher will 
revert to such expedients as: “Debit the 
account that receives value and credit 
the account that parts with value.”’ 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE BALANCE 
SHEET APPROACH 


The soundest argument against the Balance 
Sheet Approach is that it is too comprehen- 
sive. Assets, liabilities, proprietorship, in 
addition to the income statement, are pre- 
sented all at one time. It follows that 
definitions and terms must be undertaken at 
the same time even though an attempt is 
made to couple up the information in the 
statements with the experiences of the stu- 
dents. This is done by comparing the items 
in the statements with the students own 
possessions, amounts coming to them as 
individuals, accounts owed, and their net 
worth, if all their debts were paid. Some time 
must be devoted to the learning of these 
terms then, inasmuch as they cannot be intro- 
duced incidentally. The presentation through 
the Balance Sheet Method does, it is true, 
require a longer time for the introduction, 


and the culmination of the whole bookkeeping 
process is reviewed in this time. 


Opinions differ as to whether the Balance 
Sheet Method is as suitable for individual 
work as the Journal and Account Methods. 
This is because it presents the subject deduc- 
tively. It begins with the Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss statements and works down 
to vouchers. The statements are based on 
accounts, the accounts on the journal, the 
journal on transactions, and transactions on 
vouchers. The procedure is just the reverse of 
the Journal and Account Methods. Whether 
it is better to lay down broad general truths 
or statements as in the case of the Balance 
Sheet Approach and then examine the subject 
in order to see why these truths are as they 
are, or whether it is better from the stand- 
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point of the student who is studying book- 
keeping as an individual matter to present the 
subject inductively and let him piece together 
the individual units as the general scheme 
unfolds itself, will probably remain a mooted 
question. 


There has always been an unwarranted 
controversy over the teaching by induction 
or deduction. Hibben in his Deductive and 
Inductive Logic summarizes the chapter on 
“Induction and Deduction” as follows: 


“In any course of reasoning concerning the 
conduct of our everyday affairs, or in scientific 
investigation—anywhere, indeed outside of 
the artificial examples of logical textbooks— 
we reason both inductively and deductively 
in one complex process.” 


The force of all arguments against deduc- 
tive presentation disappear when it is dis- 
covered that the Balance Sheet Approach is 
generally used for teaching students in 
colleges and universities. Students at this 
stage of their educational training must take 
their subject matter in generous pieces or 
be left by the wayside. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BALANCE 
SHEET APPROACH 


The advantages of the Balance Sheet 
Approach outnumber those of the Journal 
Approach two to one, and those of the Ac- 
count Approach one and one-half to one. 
Perhaps there are other advantages for each 
of the approaches which have not been listed 
in the table. Even so it is still likely that this 
ratio would be maintained. 


The Balance Sheet Method is logical 
instead of chronological. The information 
contained in the statements necessitates the 
need for showing where it comes from. Hence, 
the introduction of accounts. After the 
accounts have been introduced the various 
journals are brought into focus. Another 
logical step. Lastly, the fact that the journal 
records must be based upon transactions, 
gives rise to the need for evidences of the 
transactions which in turn calls for the intro- 
duction of vouchers. As each different sub- 
division of the bookkeeping routine is intro- 
duced the relationship existing between the 
entries in the accounts and the records in the 
journal with the information on the state- 
ments is determined. The purpose is to dis- 
cover the effect on proprietorship. It is not 
claimed that it is easy to show the relationship 
which exists but in any case it is easier to do so 
by this method than by those already dis- 
cussed. 


Once the student understands that certain 
entries do or do not affect proprietorship he is 
conscious of the fact that every transaction 
must be analyzed, and analyzed properly. 
Otherwise there will be a misstatement of the 
financial condition of the business when 


summarized in the statements. Such a pro- 
cedure stimulates the student’s curiosity con- 
cerning cause and effect and this results in his 
learning the “why” of the procedure instead 
of the “what”. At the same time he is 
conscious of a goal to be reached and the 
procedure necessary to obtain this goal does 
not have the mechanical character as in the 
case of the Journal and Account Approaches. 


All of the above has a direct bearing on 
motivation. When he knows where he is 
going and why he is going there he is in- 
terested in finding the best means to take him 
to his destination. At this point the “how” 
comes into operation. ‘‘How must these facts 
be placed in the accounts in order to obtain a 
true statement of the operations of the 
business?” calls into play his analytical and 
reasoning faculties. There is not much 
pleasure in making records when no reason is 
apparent for the making of them. But once 
the student is aware that by a proper assem- 
bling of data he can secure information which 
will enable him to judge the efficiency of the 
business, as well as the soundness of the 
capital structure, he works willingly toward 
this end. As a further means of motivation, 
his own financial condition can be set up in 
balance sheet form. 


While it does take some time to introduce 
the two statements at the beginning of the 
course, time is ultimately saved because an 
understanding of the relationship between 
account entries and journal recordings and 
proprietorship comes quicker than in the 
case of the Journal and Account Methods. 
Time is not wasted on mere mechanical 
routine. 


The first reason listed in the table will be 
held by some to be the best of all. Namely, 
“Teaches bookkeeping from an executive’s 
viewpoint.” Reliable statistics show that less 
than 10% of the students taking bookkeeping 
in high school will ever keep books in later 
life. Ninety percent of the emphasis must, 
therefore, be placed elsewhere: But on the 
other hand probably not more than one 
percent of the students will ever become 
executives. Still it may be desirable to present 
the subject from an executive’s viewpoint 
anyway. This is because the interpretation of 
financial facts of a business is not only im- 
portant to the executive but to every in- 
dividual having any business affairs at all. 
Perhaps the information may be used by the 
individual in making investments, in manag- 
ing his own business (public or private), or as 
a means of obtaining a permanent income by 
working efficiently for someone else. 


Bookkeeping teachers who have not had 
sufficient training in accounting may well 
leave the Balance Sheet Method of Approach 
alone. This method presupposes a thorough 
knowledge of bookkeeping and accounting. 
It is not very easy to learn the subject matter 
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along with the students when the Balance 
Sheet Method is used. For bookkeeping 
teachers who are just beginning their career 
the method best suited to their needs is the 
Business Equation Approach—a recent de- 
velopment in the scientific presentation of 
bookkeeping subject matter. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE BUSINESS 
EQUATION APPROACH 


The disadvantages of using this method are 
few. One student in the writer’s Commercial 
Methods Course in a brave attempt to find 
something wrong with it said that it was a 
little too economical. Evidently it was meant 
that by this method bookkeeping could be 
learned with so much more ease than formerly 
that a student now completed the course 
without expending the customary amount of 
energy. If this is true then it seems that it 
should be permissible to stop right here as it 
is inconceivable how a stronger case could be 
made for the use of the Business Equation 
Approach. 


Other objections to this approach are listed 
in the table. The first reason, “‘It takes time 
to develop,”’ is closely related to the second 
which states that, ‘“There are too many steps 
in the presentation.” It is admitted that it 
does take more time to present and develop a 
bookkeeping transaction by this method. 
Each transaction has appended to it all other 
changes which result from the transaction 
itself. To merely debit and credit is not 
enough. It is not sufficient to show that if 
merchandise costing $25.00 is sold for $35.00 
that cash is debited and sales credited. It 
must also be shown that merchandise is 
decreased and proprietorship increased. 


Obviously this requires more time because 
there are more steps to go through. But on the 
other hand how much more quickly the stu- 
dent sees what is actually happening in the 
business. This is the important thing. Cause 
and effect are so closely bound up together 
that there is absolutely no chance for the 
student to overlook the relationship existing 
between the transaction and its effect on pro- 
prietorship. 


At present there is no data at hand for 
comparison but it is doubtful if the total time 
for development by this method would be any 
longer than that required by the Journal or 
Account Approaches. It must also be re- 
membered that although a student may learn 
debit and credit properly in a short time the 
work may be just begun because of the 
necessity of multitudinous entries of the same 
kind (in the Journal and Account Methods) 
in order to demonstrate their bearing on the 
business as a whole. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BUSINESS 
EQUATION APPROACH 


The fifteen argurnents for the use of the 
Business Equation Approach represent the 
combined number turned in by students in 
the writer’s Commercial Methods Course. 
Undoubtedly they will be critically examined 
by teachers who have been using the other 
methods of approach. But if these arguments 
for the Business Equation are sound then the 
sooner the other methods of approach are 
discontinued (for high school work at least) 
and the Business Equation Approach sub- 
stituted, the sooner will there be more 
efficient teaching of bookkeeping. 

(Concluded on page 212) 








APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING USED BY INDIANA TEACHERS 





| No. of Teachers Using 
this Approach 


| 
| 
| 
| 








_Approach Used Percent 
a a acl aedeagal ban ste 53 59 
Journal. . 7 8 
Account. . ; 7 8 
Balance Sheet. 6 7 
Balance Sheet and Equation . 5 5% 
Journal and Account. . 5 5% 
Account and Balance Sheet. - 4 
Equation, Journal, Account and ‘Balance Sheet. 3 3 
RTS TER PRs Mace as aes gs Sas Me en ea Pac weaver 90 100 


The above chart was prepared by Mr. EI- 
don Dittemore of the Ben Davis High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, in connection with a 
study made of the methods used in teaching 
bookkeeping in ninety Indiana High Schools. 
Mr. Dittemore states in his report that “‘this 
chart indicates that the majority of teachers 


are using the views expressed by the more 
recent writers in regard to the approach which 
should be used in the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing.”’ Next month we will publish a chart 


showing a compilation by Mr. Dittemore of 
the results given by ninety teachers for using 
the approach indicated in the above table. 
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THE PREPARATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
FOR THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


by 
E. A. GEE 
Michigan State College 


East Lansing, Michigan 


USINESS hasn’t yet attained the dig- 
B nity of the term “‘profession’,, like 

medicine, or the law, but the status of 
business in this age of commerce is coming 
very rapidly to assume a professional charac- 
ter. Consequently, we find the school or col- 
lege of business in the great majority of our 
universities today. Let us first direct our 
attention to an examination of this general 
matter of collegiate education for business in 
order to fix its place in our higher educational 
system. Suppose we make it 
a question and answer exam- 
ination. 


Question 1. What consider- 
ations motivated the estab- 
lishment of business training 
of a university character? 


The development and growth 
of our collegiate schools of 
business were merely a part of 
a movement, world-wide in 
scope. The establishment of 
the Wharton Schvol of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 
1881 was in line with the 
European developinent of uni- 
versity business training. Sec- 











expert hunter like the Banker and Investor 
is so greatly confused, what must be the be- 
wilderment of the so-called average business 
man? Business today is a gigantically devel- 
oping science with a vast body of technique 
and procedure, the mastery of which is be- 
coming more and more essential to commer- 
cial success. 


Question 2. To what extent has the colle- 
giate school of business determined upon 
aims and formulated ideals? 


About two years ago the 
University of Chicago Press 
published in its journal, ‘“The 
Collegiate School of Business’’, 
the results of a questionnaire 
which had been sent to several 
hundred college instructors, 
deans and presidents. The 
question I have proposed was, 
in effect, asked these educators. 
Their answers were classified 
under two heads, (a) subject 
matter and method, and (b) 
preparation for vocation, and 
can be summed up about as 
follows: Under (a) they agreed 














ondly, it has been stated that 
the American ideal of univer- 
sity education, while nourished in the tradi- 
tional liberal arts cradle, has ever been that 
it may furnish practical training for life. 
Consequently, we have seen the development 
within the university’s confines of the various 
professional schools—law, engineering, the 
ministry. It is, therefore, not a violation of 
this ideal to find collegiate training for busi- 
ness, certainly the most widespread practical 
activity of our lives, part and parcel of our 
higher educational system. Finally, economic 
progress of the last half century or so has 
forced it upon the American people. Herbert 
Johnson displayed a cartoon recently which 
depicted two hunters, labelled Banker and 
Investor, with a hound called Statistics at 
the leash, searching in a bewildered fashion 
for their hoped-for prey, a raccvon called 
Actual Net Earnings. Their confusion was 
caused by the denseness of the trees and 
underbrush variously labelled Goodwill, Hid- 
den Assets, Inventories, Underlying Equities 
and Liens, Unfilled Orders, Trade Cycles, 
Stock Dividends, Reserves, etc. etc. If the 


pretty well that the collegiate 
school of business should en- 
deavor to teach the “fundamental processes, 
conditions and forces of business, with only 
incidental attention to minor technique’’. 
Under (b) they felt that the collegiate school 
should prepare men to become 
1. Responsible business executives. 


2. Professional or technical experts such as 
accountants, statisticians, commercial secre- 
taries and members of g6vernmental regula- 
tive bodies. 


3. Men and women who possessed a back- 
ground of business statesmanship and a per- 
spective of social values which would shorten 
the inevitable period of apprenticeship. 

The realization of these aims and ideals on 
the part of our universities, especially the 
last-named one, is fast coming to be the 
expectation of the business world today. 
Business isn’t looking for or expecting the 
university to supply it with ready-made 
executives, cut and fitted to the pattern, but 
it does seek the young man, or woman, well 
trained in habits of application, carefulness 
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and industry, who has that economic back- 
ground and analytical ability that will enable 
him quickly to fit into the needs and meet the 
opportunities of industry and commerce. 


So we come to the requirements that the 
university school of business asks of the high 
school graduate who is to enter its courses. 
The candidate must present, on the average, 
seven units of rather narrowly defined subject 
matter. These consist in three units of Eng- 
lish, one unit of Algebra, two units of a For- 
eign Language and one unit of Social Science 
or History. This means that the balance of 
his high school training shall be made up of 
electives. It is with these electives that I am 
chiefly concerned in this paper. 


In the group of eight units of electives pre- 
sented by the high school graduate seeking 
admission to the undergraduate school of 
business, there are four subjects which should 
be included. They are, in the order of their 
relative importance according to my opinion: 


1. Business Arithmetic 

2. Our Economic Activities 

3. Bookkeeping 

4. Shorthand and Typewriting. 


In all probability this arrangement is colored 
somewhat by the point of view of the account- 
ing instructor, but I have tried to be unbiased 
about it. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Business Arithmetic is the most important 
strictly commercial subject a student can 
study in high school. I am not in favor of 
teaching it as’ a one semester course in the 
freshman year, but rather of making it a 
course which commands the attention of the 
most mature students. Two reasons in par- 
ticular prompt this statement: 


1. If Business Arithmetic is to develop, as 
Dean Taylor asserts, “‘accuracy in mathemat- 
ical reasoning in the arithmetical processes’’, 
it should follow the study of Algebra and 
particularly Geometry, subjects designed to 
inculcate such logical and accurate reasoning. 

2. The student should go out into life, the 
business world or to college with as mature a 
command of this one of the fundamental 
three ‘‘R’s”’ as it is possible for him to obtain. 
Taught in the ninth grade, many of the 
concepts of Arithmetic have become obscure 
to him by the time he is ready to receive his 
diploma. You may consider this statement 
somewhat exaggerated, but the complaints 
of business men everywhere, and my own 
experience in attempting to rely upon the 
student’s training in business arithmetic 
indicate very decidedly otherwise. 

Mr. E. W. Kempton, educational director 
of the American Steel and Wire Company, 
Cleveland, states that “‘our office managers 
have felt that graduates from commercial 
high schools were rather deficient...... first, 


in fundamental training in elementary math- 
ematics, principally in arithmetical calcula- 
tions. In the upper grades, little attention is 
given to fundamental arithmetic, most of the 
instruction being devoted to Algebra and 
Geometry. Too little training is given in 
mental arithmetic and in a complete funda- 
mental understanding of arithmetical prob- 
lems; that problems in school are solved ac- 
cording to rule, rather than reason.”’ 


One of the stumbling places to the average 
college student studying the principles of 
accounting is the calculation and proper ac- 
counting treatment of the discounting by 
the bank of commercial paper presented by 
its customers. Occasionally a student is 
found who recalls that the discount rate is 
applied to the “amount” of the interest- 
bearing note rather than its face. But most 
students are utterly ignorant of the reason 
why, and consequently are readily confused. 
So we must go back and get him to reason 
through the matter with the aid of a series of 
questions like 


a. Just what does the bank purchase from 
the customer? 


b. Consequently, what does the bank ex- 
pect to receive at maturity? 


c. Why will not the bank pay that sum 
now for the note? 


d. For how long will the bank be without 
the use of this money? 


e. Isn’t it proper then for the bank to dis- 
count or subtract from the amount it expects 
to receive at a definite future date interest at 
the going rate to compensate itself for being 
out of the use of its money until that date? 
This sort of reasoning can be applied with 
success to the understanding of many im- 
portant arithmetical processes that are sup- 
posed to be a part of the graduate’s equip- 
ment in arithmetic. 


While a discussion of the content of a 
course in business arithmetic is outside the 
scope of this paper I believe there can be 
carried along with the study of business 
papers and procedure a corollary study of 
certain elementary principles of business 
law. For example, a non-technical under- 
standing of the law of contracts might well 
be presented in connection with a study of 
the various negotiable instruments. I may 
incur the displeasure of some lawyers but I 
don’t believe so when I say that the almost 
universal ignorance, even on the part of the 
educated people, of the most elementary 
facts of business law, should be remedied by 
a widespread inclusion of these facts in the 
content of the commercial course in high 
school. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


I have placed second in importance a 
year’s study of what I might call “our eco- 
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nomic activities.” This study could begin 
with what we know of commercial geography 
where such topics as the nature and geog- 
raphical distribution of the primary economic 
goods of the world, trade routes and the 
effects of climate and the character of popu- 
lations upon economic activity, are consid- 
ered. This background for the study of busi- 
ness could then be enhanced by a practical 
consideration of industry today from the 
point-of-view, particularly, of a factual 
study, descriptive in character, of some of 
the leading enterprises engaged in the pro- 
duction of the capital and consumer goods 
which satisfy our many wants these days. 
The importance of such a study is widely 
recognized today by many of the leading 
schools of business which, in the absence of 
such knowledge on the part of the student 
who comes to them, require the freshman to 
take a semester or two in an orientation 
course of this character before taking up his 
principles of economics. 


While courses in economics are being 
widely offered today in high schools large 
and small, I am not convinced that a high 
school course in principles is to be preferred 
to a descriptive course such as I have just 
mentioned. My reason for objecting to the 
preference of economics is this. Most high 
school students have no practical background, 
either of teaching or of life, to enable them 
to grasp clearly the fundamental concepts of 
economics, some of which are fairly abstruse 
in their nature, requiring for their under- 
standing a mind capable, first, of realizing 
the actual and then being able, on occasion, 
to divorce it from the ideal, or on the other 
hand, to realize the limitations of the ideal in 
this work-a-day world of ours. Vastly prefer- 
able to a textbook study of our economic 
activities would be first-hand contact with as 
many of them as possible. But, how many 
students, as a practical matter, have the 
opportunity for even a limited contact before 
the inauguration of their college careers? 
Even after the high school or college days 
are over and the life of business is faced, it is 
only the unusual man, or woman, who does 
more than carve a deep niche for himself, 
over the edges of which he cannot or does 
not look to see how his neighbor lives and 
earns his daily bread. So, lacking the tangible 
contacts, the next most broadening thing is 
to give him just as large and deep a mental 
picture as possible of the economic life round 
about him. Hence the importance I have 
placed upon this course. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Next in importance is a unit of bookkeep- 
ing. Dr. W. A. Paton of the University of 
Michigan used to say a few years back that 
he preferred to have his accounting students 
come to him with their minds a blank on the 
subject of bookkeeping than to have to put 
them through a process of unlearning some 





things and of clearing their minds of the fog 
that surrounded their knowledge of most of 
this subject. I used to agree with him thor- 
oughly at that time—but high school book- 
keeping is vastly better taught today than 
it was ten years ago. I recall, as a high school 
teacher of bookkeeping, wrestling with the 
first major problem in getting the material 
across, namely, how to convey to the student 
this rule of the textbooks of that day “debit 
that account or person which is intrusted 
with responsibility, credit that account or 
person which is relieved of responsibility”. I 
did manage to give some sort of interpreta- 
tion of the rule as it applied to the assets, 
but never could quite see how to apply it to 
the liabilities. How the reduction of a lia- 
bility “intrusted the account with responsi- 
bility”’ would require a marvelous conception 
of responsibility for its explanation. No 
wonder the teaching of bookkeeping was 
soon reduced by the average teacher of the 
subject to a situation where the teacher at 
each meeting would read off a list of entries 
to be made in books of account, which entries 
the student meticulously copied in his neatly- 
ruled journals and ledgers and thought he 
was becoming a bookkeeper thereby. 


But our presentation of bookkeeping has 
changed considerably in the past ten years— 
changed considerably for the better. This is 
due partly to the better preparation of the 
teacher in the subject and partly to a much 
more logical approach to the subject. When 
the freshman comes to college today, pre- 
senting for acceptance his unit or two of 
bookkeeping, we are not nearly so apt to 
shrug our shoulders and wish that he had 
never glimpsed a book of account. 


Bookkeeping, well learned, is an extremely 
valuable tool with which the college student 
of business can pry open the inner workings 
of corporation finance, banking and invest- 
ments, transportation and marketing. So 
important is bookkeeping and its big brother, 
accounting, that most college schools of busi- 
ness either require it as a prerequisite or 
introduce the student to it very early in his 
college career. 


SHORTHAND 


Finally, I should like to see every student 
interested in the collegiate study of business, 
present for admission a working knowledge 
of shorthand. There is nothing quite so un- 
satisfactory for the student as he reviews the 
notes he has taken in his college courses to 
find them vague, disjointed and cold, conse- 
quently, as a frosty night. The common use 
of shorthand by note-taking students might 
occasionally have the beneficial effect also of 
causing some of us college teachers to perk 
up a bit in the matter of carefulness of diction 
and preciseness of expression. Typewriting, 
I think, would be a desirable accomplishment 
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for the college student to possess, but most 
of us can achieve a letter or a written paper 
by the well known method employed by 
amateurs before the keyboard. 


I have purposely omitted from my list of 
prerequisites many subjects which are being 
taught today especially in the commercial 
high schools of our larger cities. Such sub- 
jects, for example, as Office Methods and 
Machines, Salesmanship, and Penmanship 
(it would perhaps surprise you how common 
is the business executive’s insistence upon 
good penmanship on the part of those who 
enter his employ from the high schools). 
These subjects are desirable as forming part 
of the training of the high school graduate 
who enters directly upon a business career, 
but their place certainly can be filled to his 
distinct advantage by non-business subjects 
of a broadening and cultural character. 


ENGLISH 


With regard to the requirement of three 
units of English I think it can well be stretched 
to include fifteen units. Every course in high 
school, and in college too, for that matter, 
should be a course in good English—gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, conciseness and 
accuracy of expression. Teachers of science, 
or mathematics or other high school subjects 
must also be teachers of English, their scien- 
tific prejudices notwithstanding, if the schools 
are ever to answer the flood of criticism 
heaped upon them by business leaders and 
the mounting urge that, above all, the grad- 
uate must be taught his mother tongue. Not 
two weeks ago, in a staff meeting of the De- 
partment of Economics, there was strongly 
recommended the plan of definitely scoring 
the student’s paper, no matter what the 
course, on the matter of good English and 
Spelling. It was generally considered by the 
members of the department that a deduction 
of five or even more percent from the grade 
of the paper might legitimately be made if 
the badness of the English and Spelling war- 
ranted it. And we were discussing upper- 
class courses in Economics! 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Thus far I have been talking about specific 
subjects. Is it too great a breach of good 
pedagogy to pass from the specific to gener- 
alities? Perhaps it is permissible in this case. 
I want to speak, in closing, of certain “ethical 
and inspirational work” (to borrow from Mr. 
Cameron Beck’s Summary) which our high 
school can stress and which the college can 
continue to stress unceasingly. Let me repeat 
just a few lines from sorne of the quotations 
in Mr. Beck’s collection of “‘Practical Sug- 
gestions from Business Men”’, published the 
past summer for the Department of Business 
Education of the N. E. A.: 


“There is a crying need for young men and 
young women who come with some sense of 
responsibility and job obligation.” 


“This can be fostered by the encouragement 
of pride in his work, both written and oral, 
but it should be accompanied, on the part of 
the teacher by a rigid insistence upon its 
prompt and complete accomplishment. If 
every teacher, by concerted action, could 
make his students feel that late papers and 
half-completed papers are just as valueless as 
the touchdown play inaugurated after the 
final whistle of the game has blown or the 
drive for a touchdown stopped in midfield, I 
believe much could be accomplished by way 
of a constructive answer. 


“‘Among the non-technical weaknesses most 
commonly shown are..... failure to realize 
the seriousness of mistakes in their work.” 


In my high school days in Detroit, and in 
my last semester in school, I was fortunate 
enough to fall under the English instruction 
of Mr. Edwin L. Miller. He instantly an- 
nounced his plan of grading English composi- 
tions, which was precisely five percent off for 
every misspelled word, every misplaced punc- 
tuation mark, every error in grammar. A 
grade of twenty-five percent on my first 
English theme convinced me instantly of the 
folly of making mistakes, careless or other- 
wise, in Mr. Miller’s English course. You see, 
we can do something about this business of 
making mistakes. 


I want to suggest finally that the high 
school can do much in the matter of giving 
the student some concept of the opportunities 
before him of further scientific study of busi- 
ness. He should learn something of the differ- 
ences in point-of-view and emphasis as they 
exist between the college or university cur- 
riculum in business and the average commer- 
cial college or business institute. Every year 
in our freshmen classes we find students who 
have planned to pursue the business admin- 
istration curriculum with the idea that they 
will receive immediate vocational training 


‘that will fit them to accept office positions of 


various kinds and fill other technical niches 
in industry and commerce. They quickly 
become disappointed, partly because of the 
liberal arts requirements of the business 
course and partly because they soon discover 
that this sort of training is not given in the 
typical collegiate curriculum of business. 
Perhaps, then, our high schools can assist 
greatly in this important orientation work, 
studying carefully each student’s capabilities 
and limitations, and directing him in the 
light of this study to the commercial world 
directly, to the commercial schools if his high 
school training has not already fitted him to 
enter upon a business career, or if his talents 
warrant it, to the university school of business 
administration. 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
by 
A. J. LAWRENCE 
University of Kentucky 


Lexington, 


HE secretarial vocation is of ancient 
origin. References are made in writings 
of the Greeks and Romans to persons 

who performed duties which are now ascribed 
to a secretary. The secretary in some in- 
stances was the wife, or one of the wives, of 
the business or professional man, and in other 
instances capable slaves were chosen for such 
work. We know, too, that the Chinese and 
ancient Egyptians wrote a kind of shorthand 
which was used to record the proceedings of 
their courts and legislative assemblies. We 
might not now have Cicero’s great oration 
against Catiline had it not been for the ability 
to record rapidly spoken language. Early 
types of shorthand were not standardized into 
systems as they are now. One of the first of 
which we have any record was the Guerney 
system used by Charles Dickens to report the 
proceedings of the English Parliament. From 
his experiences with this type of work he 
gained a knowledge which proved of great 
value to him later in his literary work. From 
reporting speeches made in the House of 
Commons he learned of the terrible social 
conditions of his time in England which pro- 
vided material for many of his best known 
novels. 


Modern systems of shorthand, however, are 
relatively new, the most widely used one be- 
ing less than fifty years old. The first practi- 
cal typewriter was made by Christopher 
Latham Sholes in 1876. Practical is hardly 
the word to use to describe the machine for 
it looked more like a sewing machine than the 
modern typewriter. It did write, however, 
and by 1900 it had come into general office 
use. All of us are familiar with the place the 
modern typewriter now occupies in the busi- 
ness office as well as its important place in 
the home. 


With the invention of the typewriter and 
the development of a practical system of 
shorthand writing, office work soon became a 
highly specialized occupation. No longer was 
the ability to write legibly, or a “beautiful 
hand” as it was sometime called, the only 
qualification of the secretary. She needed to 
know how to write shorthand rapidly and 
accurately and to transcribe her notes into an 
attractive letter. The first schools for the 
training of secretaries (or stenographers, 
which we shall include in our definition of a 
secretary) were private business ventures and 
were little more than schools of handwriting. 


Kentucky 


The first teachers of business subjects were 
itinerate penmen who went from place to 
place conducting classes and often settling in 
a community and conducting a business 
school if the number of students warranted 
such action. These business colleges usually 
included spelling, shorthand, some rapid cal- 
culation, and instruction in keeping accounts. 
After the invention of the typewriter, instruc- 
tion in its operation and use was added to the 
curriculum. It usually took from three to 
seven months to turn out a full-fledged sec- 
retary. A large percentage of the students had 
had no more than an elementary education 
but that was considered no handicap to the 
young would-be secretaries. The private busi- 
ness school dominated the field of business 
education until the beginning of the Twenti- 
eth Century when high schools in large num- 
bers began to introduce business subjects into 
their curricula. It is true that a few large 
cities had high schools with business courses 
prior to 1900 and a few of the larger cities had 
business high schools. Few cities of less than 
100,000 population offered any business sub- 
jects before this time. Later, collegiate 
schools of business were established in large 
numbers. The chief concern of this type of 
school was the training of business executives. 
Economics, finance, and subjects in business 
administration were offered. Secretarial sub- 
jects were not offered in any of the early 
collegiate schools of business and this fact 
practically excluded women students from the 
curriculum, for women occupied few executive 
positions. The few who occupied such posi- 
tions had been promoted from the secretarial 
positions. The stigma of the short courses, 
superficial training in many of the private 
business schools, low requirements for en- 
trance and for graduation, poor preparation 
of the teachers and numerous other weak- 
nesses of the early business school, were asso- 
ciated with secretarial training. Accounting, 
or bookkeeping as it was called in the early 
business schools, was offered because a knowl- 
edge of accounting was essential to an under- 
standing of economic phenomena, but secre- 
tarial training did not meet such a need. 


It may appear from this discussion that the 
private business school has been criticized 
rather severely. No reflection is intended, 
however. This type of school rendered a real 
service in laying the foundation upon which 
later types of business training have been 
built. It not only has rendered valuable 
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service, but many of them today are filling a 
definite need in their communities. Many of 
them have raised their standards to meet the 
needs of modern business. 


The first recent development in secretarial 
training which we shall mention, after this 
brief summary of the development of secre- 
tarial training, is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing one. That is, the interest which colleges 
of commerce in the state universities and in 
privately endowed universities have taken 
and are taking in the training of secretaries. 
Probably two main reasons account for this 
increased interest: (1) colleges and universi- 
ties, particularly state supported universities, 
feel an obligation to provide opportunities for 
women to secure training which will prepare 
them for a vocation when they complete their 
college course. Women no longer look forward 
to marriage as the only career open to them, 
and so the liberal arts education must give 
way for a more practical type of training. 
Teaching is overcrowded and the profession 
does not appeal to many women students. 
Few of them have been interested in or could 
pursue engineering, law, medicine or the min- 
istry, and so two avenues were open; the 
college of education, or the college of arts and 
sciences. The college of liberal arts provided 
an excellent general training but if the student 
desired to enter business she had to enroll in 
a private business school. 


Perhaps 90 percent or more of the stenog- 
raphers and secretaries are women. The only 
place they could secure training for such 
positions, until recently, was the high school 
or the private business school, neither of 
which provided the broad training demanded 
by modern business. Even with the demand 
for secretarial training in colleges and univer- 
sities such courses would not have been 
accepted by college administrators had not 
the subjects themselves been broadened and 
enriched so that they were worthy of recogni- 
tion as a college subject. A few colleges and 
universities even yet question the advisability 
of giving jealously guarded college credits for 
shorthand, typewriting, office management 
and other secretarial courses, even though 
they have long given credit for sewing, cook- 
ing, farming, manual arts, and other subjects 
of a similar nature. Some institutions which 
recognize the need for such subjects still refuse 
to give credit for them but offer them without 
credit or require that they be taken in a 
private business school away from the college 
campus. This, of course, is equivalent to say- 
ing that they are preparing for a vocation 
without offering the core subjects of that 
vocation. Since the instruction in these sub- 
jects is not under the supervision of the 
college authorities there is no guarantee as to 
their merit. This, it seems, is an indefensible 
position except on one ground, tradition. 
Colleges and universities more and more are 
casting aside tradition and following a more 
logical course in the construction of their 
curricula. 


Among the universities now offering secre- 
tarial courses are the University of Chicago, 
the State University of Iowa, University of 
Pennsylvania, New York University, Boston 
University, University of Vermont, Syracuse 
University, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
University of Alabama, the University of 
Pittsburgh, Harvard University, and the 
University of Kentucky. All the colleges and 
universities just mentioned give credit for 
secretarial courses, unless the writer is mis- 
informed. One of the major topics at the last 
meeting of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business at the State 
University of Iowa was the matter of giving 
college credit for secretarial courses. None of 
the administrators present objected to the 
policy of giving credit for these courses. One 
dean said that all students in his college of 
commerce were required to take typewriting, 
which appears to be a wise move in view of 
the fact that business executives make use of 
the typewriter for private and confidential 
correspondence and in the preparation of 
addresses. 


A large number of teachers’ colleges 
throughout the United States are now offering 
secretarial courses as a part of their regular 
commercial teacher training program. 


Secretarial training in colleges and universi- 
ties will have at least two effects: (1) It will 
provide better trained secretaries with a 
broader knowledge and a greater capacity for 
growth and advancement. They will have a 
knowledge of economics, history, government, 
literature, and the sciences. They will be bet- 
ter able to adapt themselves to any type of 
business or profession in which they are em- 
ployed. (2) It will dignify the vocation and 
thus provide far greater social and pecuniary 
advantages. The position of a secretary need 
not be held in contempt as an “office girl.’’ 
It can be a worthy occupation, even a pro- 
fession. 


High-class secretaries of both sexes are in 
great demand at the present time. Oppor- 
tunities are especially good for men, due to 
the scarcity of men qualified for such posi- 
tions. There are certain types of secretarial 
positions open only to men with a college 
education, such as traveling positions as a 
private secretary, service in foreign countries, 
and others. Secretarial work provides oppor- 
tunities for gaining a first-hand knowledge of 
business through association with successful 
men. 


The second recent development has to do 
with the qualifications of teachers of secre- 
tarial subjects. Last year less than half of the 
commercial teachers in Kentucky high schools 
had degrees from standard colleges. The 


training of this group of teachers was lower, 
in point of college credits, than that of any 
other group of teachers except those in man- 
ual training, art and music. Ten years earlier 
probably not more than 10 percent of the 
teachers of commercial subjects had college 
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degrees. The State Department of Education 
in Kentucky has emphasized the need for 
more training on the part of commercial 
teachers which has resulted in a number of 
them securing their degrees. For this reason, 
it is reasonable to predict that more than 75 
percent of the commercial teachers in Ken- 
tucky will have degrees before another five 
years have passed. Only one teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in Kentucky High Schools 
last year had less than two years of college 
training and she taught in the elementary 
grades and only one or two commercial sub- 
jects in the high school. 


Salaries of commercial teachers, on the 
whole, are better than for teachers of any 
other subject in Kentucky in spite of their 
poorer preparation. A probable explanation 
of this fact is that the supply of good commer- 
cial teachers has not kept pace with the 
number of high schools offering such courses. 
During the past ten years there has -been a 
marked increase in the number of high schools 
in Kentucky offering commercial subjects. 
Only two schools in cities above the fourth 
class offered no commercial work during the 
school year 1929-30, while more than 52 per- 
cent of the high schools in fourth class cities 
offered such courses. 


These facts lead us to the third recent 
development which will not be given an 
elaborate discussion in view of the statistics 
given above. A commercial education is being 
made available to the pupil in the small-town 
high school and even to the rural pupil by an 
increased interest in these subjects. A large 
percentage of the graduates of the small high 
schools leave for city employment shortly 
after graduation. Courses in agriculture will 
not fit them for the city jobs, and so they are 
demanding courses in bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and shorthand. This development 
has come and is coming later to communities 
in Kentucky and other Southern states. The 
development is more noticeable here than in 
the industrial states of the north and west. 


The fourth recent development we shall 
note is that studies have been made and are 
being made to determine the nature of the 
duties of a secretary and the traits which best 
fit one for the position. Teachers are trying 
to find out what will be required of their 
pupils when they enter business so that spe- 
cific training can be given in the necessary 
subjects. Superintendents of schools often 
ask the writer what is wrong with their com- 
mercial departments. They complain that 
when their best secretarial pupils go into an 
office they either fail or have to go through a 
trying period of apprenticeship. Theories of 
how an office should be conducted and the 
type of work that should be done are beauti- 
ful, but pupils should have an almost endless 
amount of practice in doing the things actu- 
ally performed in the office. The teacher, 
then, should go into the offices in her com- 
munity and attempt to find out not what 


business men want, for they usually do not 
know what they want, but what is required 
to be done and how it can best be done. This 
procedure is usually called job analysis and 
Charters and Whitley pioneered in this tech- 
nique in 1924. They found that a total of 871 
duties were performed by secretaries, some of 
which were of almost universal frequency, 
such as typing letters, taking dictation, and 
answering the telephone. Others were per- 
formed by only a few of those interviewed. 
A large percentage of the duties can and 
should be learned on the job through experi- 
ence while a large number of others require 
formal training. 


Pupils can often operate the typewriter at 
a high rate of speed and can take dictation at 
a rapid rate but they cannot turn out a letter 
suitable for mailing. They cannot spell, they 
cannot punctuate, capitalize, and do the nu- 
merous other things which makes a type- 
written letter satisfactory. Business men 
complain that pupils have little initiative and 
that they are lacking in ability to exercise 
judgment. Secretarial pupils should be put 
through the most gruelling tests possible. 


Less emphasis should be placed upon speed 
in typewriting and more emphasis upon accu- 
racy and form; less emphasis should be placed 
upon speed in taking dictation and more 
emphasis upon correctly written shorthand 
and an attractive transcript. An employer is 
not so much concerned with speed as he is 
with quality in the finished product and with 
certain personal qualities in the secretary. 
Dependability, initiative, tact, judgment, 
loyalty, and honesty are qualities indispens- 
able in a secretary but they cannot be ac- 
quired by talking about them in the salesman- 
ship class or in the shorthand class. They 
must be practiced over a long period of time 
until they become habits. If these are culti- 
vated along with skill in the high schools, the 
pupil may be saved many disappointments 
when he goes to his first job. 





I have ;ust been reading from ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet’’ an article entitled ‘‘A 
Program for Office Practice’ by Miss 
Jessie Graham. Miss Graham’s program 
is very interesting and very beneficial to 
me since this is my first year to teach 
office practice. 


I positively could not teach without the 
aids which your company gives commer- 
cial teachers. When I see the academic 
teachers making long tests for their pupils, 
and I am able to decide upon my tests in 
bookkeeping in five minutes, I am more 
convinced that the above statement is 
correct. 


NORENE REYNOLDS 
High School 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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A STUDY OF NON-VOCATIONAL 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


by 


CECIL CLARENCE WRISLEY, VICE-PRIN.., 


Metropolitan Evening High School 
Los Angeles, California 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


CIENTIFIC investigations are needed to 
help revise and reconstruct the junior 
business training courses as given in the 

junior and senior high schools. 


The first problem of this study is to discover 
what common business operations take place 
in adult life. The second problem is concerned 
with what common business mistakes are 
made in adult life. 


RECENT TRENDS IN JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Junior business training is a 


activities. Is it possible for a student to secure 
adequate training of an exploratory nature 
that will furnish guidance for a life position? 
Can this same course thoroughly prepare 
students for the more technical courses in the 
senior high school and also build a good voca- 
tional foundation for a pupil forced to drop 
out of school? A course with this many diver- 
sified objectives cannot thoroughly train 
students in all activities. 


SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENT OF A 
GENERAL BUSINESS INFORMATION 
COURSE 





The writer would suggest a 





commercial course generally 
given in the junior high school 


course which might be termed 
“General Business Informa- 





about the ninth grade and also 
the ninth year of senior high 
school. The purpose of the 
course is to give the student an 
introduction to elementary 
business. It is designed to 
educate him in the everyday 
practices of the business world 
by giving him information con- 
cerning the services offered by 
the post office and express 
companies, telephone and tele- 
graph companies, railroads, 
banks, and insurance com- 
panies. It acquaints the stu- ° 














tion’’ to be designed to meet 
the needs of the non-commer- 
cial students, as well as com- 
mercial students. Its chief 
purpose would be to educate 
them in practical business in- 
formation that wil! be of value 
to them in adult life. The non- 
commercial student needs to 
learn practical business pro- 
cedures even more than the 
commercial student. The latter 
will acquire this knowledge 
through various commercial 
courses, but the non-commer- 

















dent with financial reports, 
common business papers, and customary 
business transactions. This course also offers 
excellent preparation for junior clerical 
positions. 


In general the objectives for a course of this 
nature are as follows: first, a general educa- 
tion in elementary business of a cultural and 
informational nature, thus giving the student 
a broad concept of business; second, to explore 
and discover his aptitude for commercial 
work; third, to prepare the student for the 
more technical courses of the senior high 
school curriculum; fourth, to prepare a pre- 
vocational foundation for the students com- 
pelled to drop out of school at an early age; 
and fifth, all other objectives such as character 
building, good citizenship, and the acquisition 
of business habits and skills. 

It is obvious that the objectives of a junior 
business training course cover a large field of 


cial pupil seldom receives in- 
struction. His method of acquiring business 
information is, in many cases, by the process 
of trial and error. 


Since there is a need for adjusting the com- 
mercial educational curricula to the needs of 
non-commercial students, as many of them 
will be the consumers of business products 
and services, the question arises, what shall 
be the content of a course that will adequately 
meet their needs? One method would be to 
discover what common business information 
is used in adult life. This information would 
furnish a scientific basis for a course in 
general business information, as it would 
reveal the common business practices used 
by adults. Another suggestion would be to 


discover what common business mistakes are 
made in adult life in order to especially train 
students to avoid these mistakes. By answer- 
ing these two questions, a course could be set 
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up that would be of intrinsic value to non- 
commercial students. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


In order to secure information for this 
study, several checking lists were made up. 
In devising a checking list the writer first 
reviewed text books pertaining to elementary 
business training, thus securing the opinion 
of various writers on the subject. Business 
men were interviewed for the purpose of ob- 
taining the practical side of the situation in 
banking, investments, insurance, real estate, 
mail, telephoning, telegraphing, credit, and 
business law. After a complete list was made, 
it was necessary to revise it and to eliminate 
topics which did not pertain to the immediate 
problem. 


Two types of checking lists were made: one 
was sent to the parents of the students taking 
junior business training in order to discover 
what common business operations the parents 


use. The second was sent to business men to 
discover what common business mistakes are 
made by adults. A letter of explanation was 
sent with each list. 


Out of six hundred lists sent to parents, 528 
replies, or eighty-eight percent, were received. 
Two hundred sixty-four were received from 
men and the same number from women. 


The first checking list is composed of eleven 
sections, which are: mail, telegraphing, tele- 
phoning, traveling, credit, record keeping, 
insurance, banking, investments, business 
law, and real estate. In addition to checking 
the list, the parents were asked to give their 
occupation. The object in securing this 
information is to compare common business 
information used by people in various occupa- 
tions. 


The following is one section of the checking 
list illustrating the operations checked in 
Banking. Parents were asked to check care- 


fully all operations that they had occasion to 
use in adult life. 





Banking 


| Man | Woman 





. Making a deposit in person. 

. Making a deposit by mail. . = 

. Withdrawing money from an n account. 
. Writing a check. 

Indorsing a check . 

Recording or filling i in 1 the check stub. . 


. Making a bank reconciliation. . 
. Stopping payment of a check.. 


- Identification to get a check cashed. 


Perr err 


. Figuring interest. 
. Applying for a loan . 
. Making a financial statement ‘for a a loan. 


Te 8 ee 
DOM SOSCHIAUPONHKSOOMNANAWH 


The second checking list sent to business 
men, is composed of seven sections, which are: 
mail, telegraphing, investments, banking, 
automobile insurance, general insurance, and 
real estate. After consulting a number of 
business men in each field to ascertain 
probable mistakes, the checking list was 
completed. 


Several methods were used to secure the 
cooperation from the business men. The 
writer visited the following business concerns 
in person to secure the information: local 
post offices and local telegraph offices, obtain- 


Correcting unpaid checks returned sed bank. 


.. Transferring money from one account to ‘another. a 
. Changing a check of another bank to be written on your own 1 bank = 


cn ses sana gucipanenaniinaneh tpaaneatl 
CN oc, is ssh os ceaeWdwedawans aw ae wen a% 
a i IN io ots dic. sa: x6: Grqiarwlasiwrarebid'aieiuirers ole low ewilee 
a ah, ea imma. vel Al a RMS Ws ae 4s anes 
EE CEs o.n's ox 0's v0en 06 0-55. 00 b4becnbene ee 6 as oeee Bee ewes’ 
I og ao we ahs oe ole Seabank’ 6o4e 45 ae eens Dee ened« 


<i la a a a tn 


Smeets shone 





ing twenty-two replies from the post offices 
and thirty replies from telegraph offices. 
Seventy-five lists were mailed to each of the 
following: banks, insurance companies, and 
real estate offices. Two lists were sent to the 
banks, one on banking and the other on 
investments. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RATINGS OF 
COMMON BUSINESS OPERATIONS 


The groups of eleven common business 
informational topics appear on Table I on the 
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basis of their average ratings, beginning with 
the group which rated the highest. 
TABLE I 


Percent for Each Group Checked 
528 Replies 








Groups Average 
po ee 90.9 
Re deinen cytes dna scree aca 81.6 
mecura Meening............... 69.5 
as a Sore area wis) DS) o's 65.9 
6) ee 65.9 
hi tds oes dsace:a-4-e a eee 61.5 
RT ae eee emer 59.3 
go. 4. ain me cord waived 53.4 
EE nis a oa care, 6.0159 ot enka 48.5 
GE rr eo re 42.4 
eer eee eee 36.5 

Total Average.............. 61.4 








Telephoning, Mail, Record Keeping, Bank- 
ing, Telegraphing, Traveling, Credit, and 
Real Estate all averaged 53.4% or more. 
These groups are fundamental to common 
business practices in everyday life. Insurance, 
Investments, and Business Law checked 
below 48.5%. These groups of operations are 
used less frequently, but, nevertheless, are 
needed to round out a common business 
informational program. 


The total average percent for the groups of 
common business operations was 61.4%. This 
points out that almost two-thirds of the 
operations were checked as being used by 
adults in their everyday life. Such a high 
average indicates that people should have 
adequate knowledge of these common prac- 
tices of the business world. 


In the average rating for men and women 
separately, men checked higher in each group. 
Since men checked higher as the users of these 
operations, boys, especially, should have a 
good understanding of practical business pro- 
cedures and methods. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RATINGS OF 
COMMON BUSINESS OPERATIONS 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Each adult checking the list of common 
business operations was asked to give his 
occupation. These occupations were divided 
into eight groups. As a guide in making up 
these groups, reference was made to Volume 
IV of the 1920 Census of the United States, 
which deals with occupations and gives a 
complete classification of them. In order to 
secure an adequate number .of replies that 
would be significant, the groups of occupa- 


_ given divisions. 


tions were reduced to eight classifications and 
are as follows: Professional, Contractors, 
Clerical, Trades, Selling, Realtors, House- 
wives, and All Others. 


The Professional group is made up of pro- 
fessional and semi-professional occupations 
such as doctors, lawyers, dentists, opticians, 
chiropractors, pharmacists, nurses, teachers, 
musicians, and others. 


The Contracting group is all those who 
classified themselves as Contractors. 


Clerical has bookkeepers, accountants, 
auditors, secretaries, stenographers, typists, 
clerks, and others. 


The Selling group is those who classified 
themselves in any type of selling. 


The Trades group is made up of carpenters, 
plumbers, painters, plasterers, bricklayers, 
electricians, mechanics, and others. 


Although people in Real Estate are engaged 


* in selling, this group received enough replies 


to justify classifying it as a separate group. 


The largest number of replies from women 
is Housewives and makes up one of the groups. 


The group All Others contained all occupa- 
tions which could not be classed under the 
All Others contained such 
occupations as a gardener, policemen, sheriff, 
waitress, truck drivers, cloth-cutter, manu- 
facturers in various lines, and many other 
types. 


TABLE II 


Percent for Each Occupation In All 
Common Business Operations 








Occupation Average 
Percent 

a as ete Sa de ane hi Elesite 83.2 
ES rer Cre ree 72.0 
EEE LEO ee 71.9 
IS a ip. oS ine, he, Raise Bla 65.9 
cot aie 3.9 cee bbs shake 64.9 
sa dual oe Sieve aad 63.5 
ca dca Acs 1 buricindsh Sa 62.4 
SR rr rae 50.0 
eo PS eee eee 66.7 








Table II shows the average percent for each 
occupation. Realtors scored the highest, indi- 
cating that Realtors have a wide variety of 
common business experiences. This groups’ 
average was 83.2%. Selling and Contractors 
scored about the same, 72% and 71.9%, 
respectively. They also have broad business 
experiences. These three, Realtors, Selling, 


and Contractors, checked above the general 
average, which is 66.7%. 


Clerical, rating sixth, checked only 63.5%. 
Out of the sixty-eight adults making up this 
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list, thirty-two were women and thirty-six 
were men. The women may have brought 
this average down, although, in many cases, 
people engaged in clerical work are limited to 
specific routine, thus not securing the many 
contacts of other business people. 

It is surprising that Clerical should rate 
sixth in occupational grouping as they are the 
students who are trained in commercial 
activities. 

Housewives have the least occasion to use 
business operations. 

Considering the fact that the average per- 
cent for those in all occupations checked above 
fifty percent, this percentage being the aver- 
age of Housewives, and that all other occupa- 
tions checked above sixty-two percent, this 
high percentage indicates the importance of 
educating every student in common business 
information and not restricing the study for 
commercial students only. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RATINGS OF 
COMMON BUSINESS MISTAKES 


Business concerns were consulted as to 
their opinions concerning common business 
mistakes made by adults. They checked 
mistakes in Mail, Telegraphing, Real Estate, 
General Insurance, Automobile Insurance, 
Banking and Investments. 

The writer consulted authorities on the 
topics of Traveling, Credit, and Business Law 
in order to secure information as to possible 
mistakes, but was unable to obtain sufficient 
data from any of these sources. Those con- 
sulted at the telephone company, stated that 
a few mistakes are made on almost every 
telephone operation, but, considering the 
millions of calls made per day, the percent of 
mistakes was very small. 


TABLE III 


Percent for Each Group of 
Mistakes Checked 








Groups Average 
Percent 
NE Md hth o becdcoaenity crac onishg Bex eh 68.2 
Automobile Insurance.......... 65.0 
SN IDL, «0's 0's 00 0s 400s 64.3 
po” re 62.2 
iis Nel sewa wae oe eae 60.3 
General Insurance... .... 2.2... 60.3 
DD aca ie aeceex sea 37.3 
SIS 35-50 s5sinwseeae-oase 62.5 








Table III shows the percent of mistakes 
made for each group checked. The highest 
average percent was in Mail at 68.2% and the 
lowest percent was in Investments at 57.3%. 
From the averages shown, mistakes are 
commonly made in all seven groups. 


If the percentage of mistakes made in the 
seven groups of operations is indicative of 
what adults might make in all common 
business operations, the total average of 
sixty-two and one-half percent should be 
convincing enough to warrant study in these 
subjects to correct the large number of errors. 


SUGGESTIVE COURSE OF STUDY 


After analyzing the ratings given by adults 
as a group, as divided into their varied occu- 
pations, and analyzing the mistakes in com- 
mon business operations as checked by 
business concerns, an outline of a course on 
“General Business Information” has been 
made. 


The objective of this course is to give all 
pupils, whatever their future occupation, a 
general education in the values of common 
business procedures, its methods, and services. 
The outlined course is made up from the 
point of view of the consumer of business 
services rather than from a vocational con- 
cept. Due to lack of space, it is impossible to 
include the outline in this article. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


The problems as previously stated in this 
study were to discover what common business 
operations are used in adult life and to dis- 
cover what common business mistakes are 
made. This information was secured by the 
construction of two checking lists. 


From the data, the following findings are 
established: 


1. That the groups of common business 
operations checked by adults in Telephoning, 
Mail, Record Keeping, Banking, Telegraph- 
ing, Traveling, Credit, and Real Estate 
averaged 53.4% and more; Insurance, Invest- 
ments and Business Law checked 48.5% and 
below. 


2. That the average percent for all of the 
groups, taken as whole, checked 61.4%, indi- 
cating that adults have had occasion to use 
nearly two-thirds of the operations. 


3. That in common business operations 
used in adult life, the average rating for men 
was higher in all operations than that for 
women. 


4. That the average percent for each occu- 
pation, placed them in the following order: 
Realtors, Selling Occupations, Contractors, 
All Others, Professional, Clerical, Trades, and 
Housewives. 


5. That general business information is not 
confined to any one occupation, but that 
people in every occupation or profession use 
the common practices of the business world. 


(Concluded on page 212) 
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COOPERATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
b 
WM. L. STOOKSBURY, PRESIDENT 
Knoxville Business College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


HE growth of business training in 
America during the last quarter of a 
century is little less than marvelous. 

It represents the efforts of men and women to 
adapt themselves to the conditions under 
which they must live and work. Today busi- 
ness permeates every human activity—from 
the highest to the lowest, from the most in- 
significant to the most stupendous concerns. 


Not to know business—not to be able to 
make money and use it intelligently—not to 
have the training which makes possible quick 
financial thinking, means to be at a distinct 
disadvantage in every contact of life. 


In writing on this subject, may I be par- 
doned for referring, in a casual way, to all of 
the units of our Educational System. These 
units are so closely related as to make it al- 
most impossible for me to speak of the two 
units without including all of ther. 


The great educational system of today is 
built up on units. The Grammar Schools 
form the first unit in which should be thor- 
oughly taught the fundamentals of all educa- 
tion. Next, the High Schools, the Private 
Business Colleges, the Colleges, and the 
Universities. All of these units should be 
complete within themselves, neither over- 
lapping the other, but each a complement and 
component part of the great educational 
structure. Each should be as complete and 
as separate in its position as the bricks that 
form the walls of the largest business houses 
to be found in our largest cities. Yet, each of 
these units should support each other and 
contact each other as the bricks in the wall are 
held in place and in connection with each 
other by the mortar between the bricks. De- 
stroy one of these bricks and you make a 
damaging breach in the structure! 


This connection between the educational 
units should be cooperative and should pro- 
duce a sympathetic understanding of the field 
that each has to fill and the interdependence 
of the one upon the other. And each unit 
should be as separate and as independent as 
the fingers of the hand. When the fingers act 
in coordination, they form the complete hand, 
so when the educational units cooperate in 
harmonious action, they make complete our 
great Educational System. 


The Grammar Schools unit should furnish 
training only in the fundamentals of educa- 


tion. These fundamentals are the basis upon 
which the other educational units are built. 
Without thorough training and a general 
understanding of the fundamentals of the 
Grammar grades, higher education is a ven- 
ture and possibly a failure. The success of 
High Schools and higher institutions depends 
almost entirely on the thorough preparation 
the pupils receive in the Grammar Schools. 


Sympathetic cooperation between High 
Schools and Business Colleges will make it 
possible for Private Business Colleges to take 
care of 80% of the High School graduates, 
young men and young women who leave these 
High Schools and Colleges to train themselves 
to earn a livelihood. 


The higher institutions of learning are being 
over-crowded today by graduates from High 
Schools and Junior Colleges. A large number 
of these graduates have no object in mind, or 
no goal as an end of their College education. 
Some are utterly unfit for a College or a Uni- 
versity course and it is a loss of time and 
money, as well as a great burden, for them to 
take College or University training. Whether 
educated or uneducated—men and women are 
compelled by necessity to wear clothes and 
feed themselves. It should be the object of 
Private Business Colleges to train a large 
majority of these young men and young 
women who are not fitted financially or other- 
wise to enter the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 


There is a large University in Pennsylvania 
which, to my mind, has the right idea of en- 
tering recruits each year. As I understand it, 
that institution requires a thorough test— 
first, as to scholarship and not as to number 
of months or years a pupil has been in school. 
Second, a mental test, and third, a test as to 
the definite object in the mind of the pupil 
applying for entrance. If the person applying 
is not able to measure up to these three tests, 
he is very frankly and candidly told he is not 
needed in that University. 


There is a false idea on the part of a great 
many institutions of learning, both large and 
small, that large numbers make the school. 
It is brains, trained brains, that advertise in- 
stitutions of learning. Some of the strongest 
and most influential men of our nation have 
gone from the smaller Colleges and Univer- 
sities of high Ideals. 
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Again, I repeat—for success in life, the first 
requisite is a thoroughly sound educational 
foundation. 


Prof. Hiram N. Rasely, author of “Salaries 
in Business,”’ in the September number of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, states in his article, 
“Planning a Future for a Son or a Daughter,”’ 
that ‘“‘All or about 80% of young people who 
ought to take a business training should be 
thoroughly drilled and complete the course in 
High Schools, or preparatory schools before 
they attempt to take a business course.’”’ He 
is eminently correct in his statement, for the 
reason that the broader the education along 
fundamental lines—the better prepared the 
graduate will be when he leaves Business 
College. 


“That type of professional school that can 
best supply, and is most needed—is the one 
where faculty viewpoint, institutional aims, 
general background and experience, will be 
considered by the school administration as of 
equal importance with the presentation on the 
subject matter taught. The one which offers 
only technical instruction without guidance 
or personal interest is only partly efficient or 
complete. Nor should technical training be 
emphasized out of proportion to the general 
cultural training, for culture finds its reflec- 
tion in personality. So the cultured men and 
women in business training who are not tech- 
nically trained are handicapped.’’ Hence, my 
statement above, ‘‘There should be a thorough 





understanding, a harmonious coordination be- 
tween each of the educational units in order 
that the best training and the best education 
may be obtained by our high school grad- 
uates.”’ 


The College or the University that attempts 
to teach all subjects, along all lines of tech- 
nical training is making a serious mistake. 
That institution is broadening its endeavor 
entirely too much for its ability to make good. 
The same is true of the Private Business 
College when it attempts to teach all subjects 
and to encroach upon the sphere of Colleges 
and Universities. 


Just last year, I noticed where a University 
added to its course, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Bookkeeping. This not only seriously 
lowered the standing and grade of that Uni- 
versity, but encroached seriously upon the 
grounds of the Private Business College. 
With a great deal more grace and prudence it 
could have added courses in Practical Arith- 
metic, Spelling, Reading, and English Gram- 
mar, for the training of rural teachers. The 
same is true conversely. I notice where two 
or three Private Business Colleges are at- 
tempting to put in their curriculum the teach- 
ing of Psychology and Higher Mathematics, 
Latin, Greek, and other classical studies. In 
fact, the subjects that should be taught in 
Colleges and Universities. This perhaps can 
be accounted for by the over-zealous efforts 


(Concluded on page 208) 








New Home of Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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THE CONTRACT ASSIGNMENT 
METHOD IN TYPEWRITING 


Contract assignments are one of the an- 
swers to grading the many types of students 
working at almost as 
many rates of speed. 
The contracts. are 
based on the 20th Cen- 
tury Complete Touch 
Typewriting text, and 
are planned for six 
weeks at a time. Each 
student is given a 
mimeographed copy 
when he has completed 
all the contracts for a 
six-week assignment. 


Students are familiar 
with the grading sys- 
tem which is as follows: 
A for all 6 contracts, 
in on time. A4, A3, A2, Al and A allow for 
a range in quality of material and arrange- 
ment on the paper; B for 5 contracts, with a 
range of B3, B2, B1 and B; C for 4 contracts 
with a range as in B, D for three contracts 
with a range as in B. C is a grade of 70; and 
to receive credit for a semester’s work the 
average must be 70 or above. 





Elizabeth Kizer 


Perfect copies are not required. Students 
check their own errors thus: for words—at 
the end of each line a hyphen and then the 
number which tells the amount of errors in 
the line, sentences and paragraphs—a hyphen 
and the number of errors, after the last word. 
On the last page of each week’s contract the 
total number of errors, for the week, will be 
typed by the student. Six-week Records are 
kept on the Bulletin Board recording total 
errors for each student for each week. 


Typing Contracts for Six Weeks 


Student! 


Always read the assignment before you be- 
gin your work. These contracts are to be 
handed in weekly. Have the contract com- 
pleted and hand in on the first day of each 
week. 


Contract I—1st Day: Instructions: Mar- 
gins 10 and 70, name on the first page of each 
day’s exercise, 2 lines of each word, single 
space between lines, triple (3) spaces between 
the groups, begin each line with a capital 
letter. (Note: Hereafter these directions will 
be given as: ‘‘Regular Instructions.’’) 


Words: 2 letter—he, me, as, us, is, if. 
3 letter: First two lines of Exercise 4, pg. 21. 


NEWS ano VIEWS 


4 letter: 
pg. 21. 


2nd Day: Regular Instructions; and re- 
member—Each line begins with a capital 


Second two lines of Exercise 4, 


letter. Exercise 5, pg. 22. 
3rd Day: Regular Instructions. Exercise 
6, pg. 23. 


4th Day: Regular Instructions, and—you 
will need to extend your left marginal stop to 
75. At the end of each line (without spacing 
after the last letter) strike the hyphen, then 
the number which will tell the number of 
errors in the line. At the bottom of the page 
total the numbers; you may write or type this 
total. Exercise 7, pg. 24. 


5th Day: Regular Instructions. Number 
the errors in each line and write or type the 
total. Exercise 8, pg. 25. Bind work of the 
5 days together and hand in. 


Contract II—1st Day: Regular Instruc- 
tions. Space once after a comma, none be- 
fore. Exercise 9, pg. 26. Add and total 
errors. 


2nd Day: Regular Instructions to be fol- 
lowed after reading the 3 paragraphs under 
the heading “Supplementary Word, Phrase 
and Sentence Drill.”” Type the first five 
columns of words (first word: he, last word: 
every. Add and total errors. 


3rd Day: Regular Instructions. Column 5 
and 6, pg. 27 (first word: river, last word: 
matter). Type both columns of phrases (first 
phrase: “‘he gave’’—last phrase: “give her’’). 
Add and total errors. 


4th Day: Use tabular stops; first one set 
at 15 (this gives a 5-space indention for each 
paragraph), 2 spaces between paragraphs. 
1 space after a comma; 2 spaces after a period. 
Margins 10 and 70. Write each sentence in 
paragraph form; make a paragraph of each 
sentence (each sentence typed ten times in 
each paragraph). Sentences at bottom of 
page 27. 


5th Day: Follow previous instructions for 
name, date, and the contract. Use “Instruc- 
tions” given for the words by adding errors; 
first in the line, then total for the page. Use 
all words on page 27. Arrange words in groups 
according to the number of letters in each 
word. Type the entire group of sentences 
into one paragraph. Bind all work of Contract 
II together and hand in. 


Contract III—I1st Day: Regular Instruc- 
tions for these words: he, is, due, all, sure, 
July, high, dash, river, there, August, divide. 
Sentences: Exercise 10, pg. 28. Make a par- 
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agraph of each sentence, indenting 5 spaces 
for the first sentence. Type each sentence 10 
times. Double space between paragraphs, 
margins 10 and 70. 


2nd Day: Regular Instructions for these 
words: me, as, him, ask, soon, give, girl, hear, 
reach, slide, relief, afraid. Sentences: Exer- 
cise 11, pg. 29. Instructions same as for 
previous day. 


3rd Day: Regular Instructions for words. 
Be sure and separate 3, 4 and 5 letter words 
into their regular groups. Exercise 12, pg. 30. 


4th Day: Regular Instructions for words. 
Sentences: paragraph form (each sentence 
ten times in a paragraph). Exercise 13, pg. 31. 


5th Day: Read carefully ““Colon Control,”’ 
pg. 31. Regular Instructions for words. 
Drill 14 and Rhythm Drill 14-A, pg. 34. 
Number the errors in each line, total numbers. 
Sentences: Exercise 14, paragraph form 
(each sentence 5 times for each paragraph). 


Contract IV—l1st Day: Regular Instruc- 
tions for words on page 32 under “Supple- 
mentary Words and Sentences.” Number 
errors in each line, total numbers. 


2d Day: Sentences of ‘‘Supplementary 
Words and Sentences” on page 32. Type in 
paragraph form, indenting five spaces for each 
paragraph, double space between paragraphs, 
each sentence ten times for each paragraph. 


3rd Day: Sentences: Exercise 15, page 33. 
Instructions: The same as previous day. 


4th Day: Regular Instructions for words 
of Drill 16 (except 1 line of each instead of 2). 
Number errors and total. (Note: On the 2nd 
line use ‘“‘into” instead of “in” Divide 
words into groups as 3 letter, 4 letter, etc. 
Sentences: Instructions as for 2nd day of 
this Contract, except type each sentence only 
five times in a paragraph. 


5th Day: Read carefully the “Procedure 
Outline,” top of page 35. Before going into 
the lesson give yourself a test by this outline 
and “‘check-up”’ to see if you have the correct 
procedure at the most rapid speed. Words: 
Regular Instructions; number errors and 
total. Sentences: Paragraph form, ten times 
in each paragraph. Remember: Double 
space between each paragraph. Did you 
know that in English “‘q” is always followed 
by ‘‘u’’? Bind each day’s work together and 
hand in. 


Contract V—1st Day: Read paragraph at 
top of page 36. Review parts mentioned. 
Words: Regular Instructions. Number er- 
rors, total numbers. Sentences: Paragraph 
form, ten times in each paragraph. Read 
“Control of “#”? and ‘‘?’’. 


2nd Day: Words: Drill 19-A. Follow reg- 
ular instructions. Sentences: Paragraph 
form, ten times for each paragraph. 


3rd Day: Words: The second 50 most fre- 
quent words found in “Supplementary 
Words and Sentences.”’ Regular Instructions. 


4th Day: Sentences: Paragraph form, ten 
times in each paragraph. All sentences in 
‘Supplementary Words and Sentences” on 
page 37. 


5th Day: Turn to page 32 and follow 
“Regular Instructions” for words found there 
in the “Supplementary Words and Sen 
tences.”’ 


Contract VI—I1st Day: Read paragraph 
at top of page 38. Words: Regular Instruc- 
tions for Word Drill 20-A. Sentences: Para- 
graph form, ten times in each paragraph. 


2nd Day: “Space once after comma and 
semicolon.’’ Words: Type each line ten times 
of Drill 21 in paragraph form. Indent five 
spaces for each paragraph. Sentences: Type 
in paragraph form, each sentence five times. 
Double space between paragraphs. Space 
twice after a colon. 


3rd Day: Words: Regular Instructions for 
words of Exercise 22, page 40. Sentences: 
Type in paragraph form, each sentence ten 
times. Exercise 22, page 40. 


4th Day: Words: Regular Instructions for 
words in first three lines of Drill 23, page 41. 
Phrases: Three lines of each phrase. Last 
two lines of Drill 23 and first three lines of 
Exercise 23. Write in paragraph form, indent 
and begin each paragraph with a capital 
letter. Margins 10-70. Sentences: Paragraph 
form, five times in each paragraph. 


5th Day: Read “Spacing Instructions,” 
top of page 43. Reread! Sentences: Follow 
text directions for margins and tabular stops. 
Write each paragraph in paragraph form, each 
paragraph ten times to a paragraph. Bind 
together and hand in. 


ELIZABETH KIZER 
High School 
Quanah, Texas 


ee = «6 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the last annual meeting of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers Association in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, November 27-29, 1930, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, M. A. Smythe, Vice-President 
and General Manager of the National Busi- 
ness College, Roanoke, Virginia; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. P. Selcer, Head Commercial De- 
partment, High School, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Miller, Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

The next meeting will be held in Nashville 
in November, 1931. 
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IS MORE THAN THIRTY-FIVE 
MINUTES NECESSARY FOR 
THE TYPEWRITING 
PERIOD? 


An experiment in typewriting was con- 
ducted during the school year 1929-1930, in 
the Lafayette High School of St. Joseph, 
Missouri. Miss Ina Wachtel, who taught one 
of the typewriting classes from which data 
were collected, cooperated throughout in the 
investigation. Thinking that perhaps the 
readers of “The Balance Sheet” might be 
interested, we are submitting our findings. 


The question of the length of period and 
amount of exercise work required for a type- 
writing class had been considered for some 
time. It was not a new problem in the type- 
writing field, but one that had not been solved 
by us, and thus this experiment was proposed. 


Four beginning classes, averaging about 
twenty-seven pupils, were started in Septem- 
ber. Two were scheduled for the first and 
second periods, and the other two for the 
fifth and sixth periods. A period in our school 
is an hour long, less three minutes allowed for 
passing of classes. It was decided to give, as 
usual, the full time to the first two sections to 
be used as the teacher might see fit, but only 
thirty-five minutes to the fifth and sixth 
period sections. In order to carry out the 
time idea set for these two sections the 
teacher (Miss Coffman) took these two classes 
to a study hall at the end of the thirty-five 
minute period. This was done during the 
entire first semester. Study hall facilities 
made it impossible during the second semester 
to transfer the class but typing work was 
stopped at end of thirty-five minutes. 


The same material for drill work and for 
developing speed was given to all. The only 
difference was the amount of time allowed the 
two groups. 


In order to compare results of the progress 
and proficiency of the two short period 
sections with the two long period sections 
various tests were given. The Stuart Objec- 
tive Tests in Typewriting were given at the 
close of the first semester. (For those who are 
not familiar with these tests, it should be said 
that the Stuart Tests test the student’s 
knowledge of a variety of things pertaining to 
the use of a typewriter, but do not test speed 
and accuracy.) The usual fifteen minutes 
speed tests were given from time to time 
during the second semester. Four forms of the 
Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency Tests 
were given at intervals of not less than three 
weeks, from the twentieth week until the 
close of the year. 


We submit the following facts and results: 


Long Short 
Periods Periods 


Number of pupils involved 56 52 


Long 
Periods 
Number of pupils who 
dropped course during 
year but were making 
passing marks or higher 5 3 
Number of pupils who 
passed the first semester 
but did not enroll for 
second semester type- 


Short 
Periods 





writing oa 3 
Number of pupils who 

failed during the year aa 5 
Number of pupils who took 

the six Stuart Tests 33 36 
Number of pupils who took 

the Blackstone and Speed 

Tests 43 41 


Results based upon the average score on 
the four Blackstone Tests: (Forms A, B, C, 
and D) 


Long Short 
Periods Periods 
(43 pupils) (41 pupils) 
Median Score 146 151 
Average Score 140 152 
Q. (Quartile deviation) 25 21 
S.D. (Standard | 
deviation) 34 31 
Results of 30th Week Speed Test: 
Long Short 
Periods Periods 
(43 pupils) (41 pupils) 
Median 24.6 45.7 
Average 23.7 25 
Q. 4.2 4.9 
S.D. 7.0 6.9 
Results of 35th Week Speed Test: 
Long Short 
Periods Periods 
(43 pupils) (41 pupils) 
Median 29.3 31.1 
Average 28.3 31.2 
Q. a7 2.8 
S.D. 6.3 6.2 


Results based upon average score of six of 


the Stuart Objective Tests: (5th Test 
omitted) 
Long Short 
Periods Periods 
(33 pupils) (36 pupils) 

Median 153 169 
Average 150.5 164.5 j 

q 10.6 14.5 | 
S.D. 13.3 


20.3 § 
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The following points should be taken into 
consideration: 


(1) The median of scores made on the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
of 36 of the 43 pupils in the two long 
period sections, according to office 
records, was 116, and that of 35 of the 
41 in the short periods was 115. 


The median of scores made by pupils of 
the long periods in the MacQuarrie 
Test for Mechanical Ability was 60.6, 
and that of the short periods 64.6. 


Of the 43 pupils in the long period 
sections 13 (30%) were in the 12th 
grade, 20 (47%) in the 11th, and 10 
(23%) in the 10th. 

Of the 41 pupils in the short periods 
4 (10%) were in the 12th grade, 
19 (46%) in the 11th, and 18 (44%) in 
the 10th. 

There were, therefore, practically the same 
percent of eleventh year pupils in each group, 
three times as many twelfth year pupils, and 
half as many tenth year pupils in the long 
period group as in the short period. 

The above results favor the short period 
section in all cases except: 

(1) In the deviation of scores in the 30th 
week speed test. 


(2) In the deviation of scores in the Stuart 
Tests. 


(3) There were five failures in the short 
periods compared to four in the long 
periods. 

It is our conclusion that pupils will learn 
to operate a typewriter just as efficiently in a 
thirty-five minute period a day, or perhaps a 
thirty minute period, as in a longer one. 


MARY LEE COFFMAN, 
Typewriting Teacher, 

D. H. MURPHY, Vice-Principal, 
Lafayette High School, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


* * 


MERCHANDISING LEADERSHIP 


Merchandising leadership is coming. Finan- 
cial leadership has failed to lead. Financial 
leadership considers its role toward business 
as supplying only guide posts when in reality 
what we need are trail blazers. Merchandis- 
ing leadership has begun to assume that 
responsibility—in fact, is demonstrating the 
only leadership effectively in this over- 
dramatized economic period. 

Merchandising leadership has for several 
years been struggling to show what it could 
do. Prejudice against “‘chain-any-thing”’ has 
overshadowed the really great strides forward 
on the part of research merchandising experts. 
The sudden plunge of the American layman 
into the field of finance and his “secret am- 
bition” to get on the “‘Financial Bandwagon” 
as a safe and sure way to relatively self- 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 





important financial leadership also directed 
the attention of those whose pocketbooks 
should be interested in merchandising leader- 
ship into a channel of false hopes. 

While the financial leaders have been 
wondering how it was all going to end, the 
merchandising leaders asked: “Just where 
shall we begin?” And they have started to go 
thoroughly into the problems of merchants, 
consumers’ markets, salesmanship, advertis- 
ing, distribution, analysis of “best sellers,’’ 
store management, and merchandising. 

Merchandising leaders have been and are 
going to set up the greatest factor in regaining 
our business prosperity through a program of 
positive thinking and planning, while finan- 
cial leadership must from now on content 
itself with conservative thinking by hoping 
it won’t happen again and saying we must be 
careful—we can’t do it. 

Merchandising leadership has everything 
back of it to go forward while financial leader- 
ship hesitates to go forward for fear it will go 
farther backward. 

Financial leadership is found in New York 
City—Merchandising leadership is found in 
Chicago. The Great Mart is a perfect example 
and a great beginning. That Mart should be 
hailed as an international shrine and a living 
symbol of Chicago’s Merchandising vision, 
imagination and leadership. If American men 
of thought and progress will center their 
attention on developing the worlds’ mer- 
chandising leadership, Chicago will truly 
become the center of the world. 

The American people no longer are being 
urged on by the “‘mirage”’ of financial leader- 
ship. There is something more powerful 
than hoards of money. Depression, unemploy- 
ment, bread lines! With all our money, why 
should these conditions exist? 


Merchandising leadership would plan some- 
thing better. Merchandising leadership will 
succeed. Merchandising leadership, because 
it reaches the consumer, understands him, 
and will serve him. There is something force- 
ful to Mr. Glenn Frank’s pointed article 
entitled ““The Cowards Face Depression.” 

Merchandising leadership’s present job is 
to lay a solid foundation to win the confidence 
and respect of the consumer. When that has 
been done, we shall have a better stabilized 
prosperity. 

ERNEST W. VEIGEL, JR. 
Rochester Business Institute 
Rochester, New York 


RK 
DR. HARRIS HART RESIGNS 


Dr. Harris Hart, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Virginia since 1918, 
resigned January 1, 1931, in order that he 
might enter private educational work. Dr. 
J. L. Jarman, President of the State Teachers 
College at Farmville, Virginia, has been 
appointed his successor by Governor Pollard 
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METHODS OF TEACHING TYPING 


The lesson the first day usually consists of 
an explanation of the 
parts of the machine 
that are necessary to 
know in order to oper- 
ate the typewriter at 
all. It seems well to 
start by explaining how 
to set the margin, line 
spacer, and the paper 
guide. This, I believe, 
is sufficient informa- 
tion in order to get the 
student started. The 
next thing is to insert 
the paper, using the 
. aper guide which is 
J. Bryce Sardiga Siehy an, I do not 
even explain how to straighten the paper the 
first lesson for fear that the student may be- 
come discouraged. The position of the home 
keys is then explained and how to place the 
fingers on them. I then explain how to arrive 
at this position by feeling and how to use the 
right thumb on the space bar. I do not say 
very much about position of the body, hands, 
and arms the first day. I take this up in the 
second meeting of the class. I do not cover 
the position in the first lesson because if I try 
to cover too much the student will become 
discouraged. 


I allow the students to use only one-half 
sheet of paper daily for the first ten weeks. If 
one side of this sheet is used up, they may 
turn the paper over and use the other side. 
If by any chance the entire sheet is filled on 
both sides, the student can take a second 
sheet, but both sheets must be handed in at 
the end of the period containing the students 
name on each sheet. I use this plan for 
several reasons—one is to avoid having paper 
scattered around the room, another is to 
teach the pupil economy, and still another to 
keep the student from stopping and starting 
all over again when an error is made. Each 
line on each sheet must be filled out to the 
very end, no matter how many mistakes 
there are on it. The student is instructed to 
write each copy until he has five lines perfect; 
he may then proceed to some other exercise 
and write it in the same manner until five 
lines are perfect. This copy will not be any- 
thing in advance of the rhythmic drill work, 
but will be on some copy not made perfect 
before. 


The exercises used are those which take up 
the first fingers of the keyboard. I then work 
in the other fingers. All exercises are taken 
up in rhythmic drill for ten minutes of the 
period, twenty minutes are spent in rhythm 
to the music, and the rest of the time the 
pupil is allowed to work at his own rate of 
speed. 

At the end of each five exercises I give a 
test on the five exercises just completed or 
other similar material, in which the student 
writes continuously for ten or fifteen minutes, 





making two lines of each copy, double 
spacing. If the student finishes the ten lines 
before time is called he will start over again 
at the start. As soon as the keyboard is 
mastered, the tests consist of alphabetical 
sentences which have not been practiced 
before, or paragraph work from the Inter- 
national Speed Tests. The student is never 
told that he is being tested on speed, but the 
necessity of working steadily and continuously 
and not stopping for errors is emphasized. 
He is impressed with the importance of being 
able to follow continuous copy with a mini- 
mum of errors. 


After the first ten weeks a test is given 
once a week from one of the International 
Speed Tests, writing continuously for ten 
minutes. These tests are graded according 
to the International rules and the various 
grades compared for improvement. A mini- 
mum of ten words per minute is a require- 
ment for passing, and a maximum of twenty 
words per minute is necessary for the grade 
of “—. 

I make an attempt to teach tabulating and 
the first principles of letter writing during this 
semester. This is done mostly in test work, 
which for the last five weeks or so is given 
daily, the student spending the remainder of 
the day after the ten minutes of the test on 
making perfect copies of exercises that they 
have not already made perfect. An extra 
grade is given on the score card in order to get 
these ten minute tests on letter writing 
perfect. I stress accuracy all through this 
semester as I believe that speed comes with 
accuracy. 


J. BRYCE SARDIGA 
Union Institute of Business 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


¥4*% 


VIRGINIA STATE COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The tenth annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia State Commercial Teachers’ Association 
was held in Richmond, November 27, 1930. 
The speakers included Dr. J. H. Dodd, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va.; 
Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Professor of 
Business Administration, University of Rich- 
mond; J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Lloyd L. Jones, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Miss Alice Wakefield, Associate Professor 
of Commercial Education, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, E. F. Burmahln, 
E. C. Glass Sr. High School, Lynchburg; 
Vice-President, Jennie Daughtrey, Maury 
Sr. High School, Norfolk; Secretary, Erma 
Lee Porter, E. C. Glass Sr. High School, 
Lynchburg; and Treasurer, Annie S. Truitt, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
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ACCOUNTING—A STEPPING STONE 


Cc. C. BOWEN was graduated from the 
elementary schools of 
Stockton, California, 
at the age of thirteen. 
On account of his 
father being an inva- 
lid, it became neces- 
sary for him to work to 
help support the fam- 
ily, hence he was de- 
prived of the privilege 
of going to high school. 
However, he managed 
to complete a book- 
keeping course at 
Heald’s Business Col- 
C. C. Bowen lege, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, and after gradu- 
ating was placed in a position in the office of 
the Stockton Evening Mail. 

Recognizing his need for further education, 
he determined that he would secure a college 
training regardless of the time that it might 
take. He took a course in the Western 
Normal and secured a teacher’s certificate 
hoping that he would be able to enter a 
college upon his teacher’s certificate as a 
credential. The University of California 
rejected him upon this basis, but the Uni- 
versity of Nevada accepted him. He made 
a splendid record at Nevada for the first 
year. At the end of this year he enlisted for 
service and was sent overseas. After about 
two years of service he was honorably dis- 
charged and returned to the University of 
California where he was accepted upon his 
record at the University of Nevada and his 
army record. He finished the course in two 
more years, making three years for his entire 
university course. He won nurtmerous honors 
during his college career and finally decided 
that he would continue in Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard. He finished this course 
also with honor, and thereafter he joined the 
staff of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to conduct market investigations 
in Boston and other Eastern cities. 

He made an around-the-world tour as a 
market observer, after which he became 
connected with the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, 
as director of exports and investigated 
markets for raisins in the Orient. 

Thereafter, he accepted an executive posi- 
tion with Tucker-Hunter-Dulin, a Los Angeles 
bond house. He resigned this position to 
accept the appointment as chief of the State 
Bureau of Commerce under Governor C. C. 
Young, in October, 1929. The Bureau is 
created for the purpose of discovering Cali- 
fornia products and developing markets 
both domestic and foreign. It is a new field 
in State Government and only a man of 
recognized ability would have been selected 
to establish the department. 

The interesting feature is this: While he 
was working as bookkeeper in the Evening 
Mail, he continued to study bookkeeping and 





accounting and became a very expert ac- 
countant. During his whole college career 
he used his accounting, during summer holi- 
days and on week-ends to earn his way 
through college. A public accountant in 
Stockton becarne interested in him, and be- 
cause of his dependability in handling a job, 
he made it a point to see that the young man 
had work whenever he had any spare time. 
In this way he was able to earn an average of 
better than $125.00 a month during his entire 
college course. 

After finishing his course in the Harvard 
College of Business Administration, he took 
the examination and for some years now he 
has had his C. P. A. certificate. 

Summarized, it was through his book- 
keeping and accounting that he was inspired 
to get higher education. It was through the 
use of his accounting work that he paid for 
his entire college course. It has been his 
knowledge of accounting which has had a 
greater influence than anything else in his 
rather outstanding career in positions of high 
responsibility both under the National and 
State Government. 


* a * 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON, 
APRIL 1, 2, 3 and 4 


This is an age of organization—consolida- 
tion, amalgamation, merger, trust, associa- 
tion, and combine are commonly used words. 
The nation-wide hook-up is not confined to 
radio. 

We teachers, as a class, are individualists 
and a bit backward in imitating this trend of 
the times. It is obvious, however, that in a 
world so highly organized we must also be- 
come members of large organizations. The 
advantages and economies of such organiza- 
tion are just as certain in teaching as in other 
types of human activities. As you are prob- 
ably aware, the E.C.T.A. Convention this 
year will be devoted entirely to teaching 
methods in the classroom. The convention 
this year is different. It aims to help the 
teacher in the classroom. Its key note is, 
*“Modern Classroom Methods in Commercial 
Education”. Specialists in commercial edu- 
cation will present principles and methods of 
good teaching procedure. The application 
of these principles will be demonstrated by 
successful teachers—real demonstrations in 
teaching. 

Commercial teachers are urged to become 
members of the E.C.T.A.—the most progres- 
sive and strongest association in Eastern 
United States. Membership in the associa- 
tion entitles the member to a free copy of the 
yearbook entitled, “Modern Classroom Meth- 
ods in Commercial Education.’”’ Membership 
cards may be secured from Mr. Alexander S. 
Massell, Secretary, Central Commercial Con- 
tinuation School, New York City. The 
membership fee is $2.00. 
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WHITE PLAINS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


A picture of the new White Plains Senior 
High School, which 
was dedicated recently, 
appears on the oppo- 
site page. Built at a 
cost in excess of two 
million dollars, it 
stands as a monument 
to progressive educa- 
tion and reflects much 
credit on the splendid 
educational adminis- 
tration of Superintend- 
ent of Schools, John 
W. Lumbard; Associ- 
ate Superintendent of 
Schools, H. Claude 
Hardy; and others re- 
sponsible for the guidance and supervision of 
the public school system of White Plains. 

In a recent interview with Matthew E. 
Lynaugh, who for many years has been 
Director of Commercial Education in White 
Plains, it was learned from a survey that he 
had made of 360 graduates of the commercial 
department, that 307 had been placed by 
his Employment Bureau in local business 
positions while the remaining 53 had been 
placed in positions outside of White Plains. 
These figures reveal that he has secured 
unusual cooperation from the business public. 
It is interesting to note that out of this list of 
graduates, successfully trained by an excellent 


* * * 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


JOHN E. GILL, Dean of Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, 
was the guest of honor 
at a testimonial dinner 
on November 18, 1930. 
More than six hundred 
people were present to 
pay tribute to him for 
his efforts in behalf of 
disabled former sol- 
diers. The dinner was 
sponsored by Chapter 
No. 2, Disabled Vet- 
erans of the World 
War. Prominent men 
in the life of the nation, 
state and city joined 
in the _ testimonial. 
Former Governor Edward C. Stokes presided 
as toastmaster. U. S. Senator-elect Dwight 
W. Morrow; U. S. Senator David Baird, Jr.; 
U. S. Senator Hamilton F. Kean; U. S. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York; 
Governor Larson; Mayor Donnelly; Dr. 
Arthur W. Belting; Adjutant General Freder- 
ick Gilkyson; State Comptroller John 
McCutcheon; State Treasurer Albert C. 
Middleton; Frank B. Moore; Senator A. 
Crozer Reeves; and General C. Edward 
Murray were among the guests and speakers. 





Frank H. Nye 





John E. Gill 


staff of commercial 
teachers, 85% had 
been chosen by the 
business and profes- 
sional men of White 
Plains upon gradua- 
tion frorn the four-year 
commercial course. 
The students of the 
commercial depart- 
ment major either in 
the stenographic or the 
accounting courses. In 
the stenographic 





course, typewriting, 
which is begun in the Matthew E. 
eighth year and com- Lynaugh 


pleted in thetenth year, 

is continued as a part of the transcription 
work in stenography during the eleventh 
year. And the work in stenography is followed 
by a specialized office training course in the 
twelfth year. Students who major in ac- 
counting, study bookkeeping in the tenth 
and eleventh years and receive practical 
accounting training in the twelfth year. This 
progressive arrangement does not permit 
students to become inactive in any of their 
work. Practical courses in salesmanship and 
advertising are also included in the commer- 
cial curriculum. 

Mr. Lynaugh believes that the success of a 
commercial department is very largely 
measured by its ability to place its graduates 
satisfactorily. He also believes that contact 
with students should be continued long 
after graduation. 


* * * 





CHARLES W. D. COFFIN died at 
his home 72 
Beech Street, 
East Orange, 
New Jersey, De- 
cember 7, 1930. 





For the last 
thirty years he 
served in the 





capacity of head 
of the commer- 
cial education 
department of 
the American 
Book Company. 
Previously he 

had taught at 
Charles W. D. Coffing, dette Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts, and at 
Rutgers University. He was looked 
upon as a pioneer among business 
teachers and could trace the develop- 
ment of business education in the 
private schools from the period just 
after the Civil War to the present with 
a keen appreciation of every change 
that had occurred. 
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POST COLLEGE 


Post College, formerly known as _ the 
Waterbury Business College, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, moved into its new home Janu- 
ary 1, 1931. The new building is located at 
24 Central Avenue. The school was first 
organized in 1890. Mr. Harry C. Post became 
principal and manager of the school in 1893 
and in 1896 purchased it. His son, Mr. Harold 
C. Post is now associated with him in the 
management of the school. 


The teachers include Misses Edna Dews, 
Winifred L. Kelly, and Margaret O’Donnell. 


, Miss Remo Poulson, world’s amateur type- 
writing champion, is a graduate of Post 
College. 


BOWLING GREEN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


The Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, has been admitted 
to membership in the Association of Kentucky 
Colleges and Universities. Sixteen Kentucky 
institutions now hold membership in this 
association. They are as follows: Asbury 
College, Berea College, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Centre College, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, George- 
town College, Louisville Conservatory of 
Music, Murray State Teachers College, 
Morehead State Teachers College, Nazareth 
College, Transylvania University, Union 
College, University of Kentucky, University 
of Louisville, Wesleyan College, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College. 











The New Post College Building 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF N.C.T.F. 


IRVING R. GARBUTT, Director of Com- 
mercial Educa- 
tion and Pen- 
manship in the 
Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, was 
elected Presi- 
dent of the 
National Com- 
mercial Teach- 
. ers Federation 
at its 33d annual 
meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa, 
December 29- 
, 31, 1930. He 
has been an ac- 
tive member of 
the association 
for many years. 
When the con- 
vention was held 
in Cincinnati in 
1925 he served as chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, which was responsible for planning 
the program and making all local arrange- 
ments for the convention. For many years, 
Mr. Garbutt has been an active leader in 
the field of commercial education. He served 
as the first president of the Ohio Commercial 
Teachers Association and has also served as 
chairman of the Commercial Teachers Sec- 
tion of the Ohio State University Educational 
Conference. The next meeting of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation will 
be held in Chicago in December, 1931. 


* * * 





Irving R. Garbutt 


OREGON STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The 31st annual convention of the Oregon 
State Teachers Association was held in Port- 
land, Oregon, December 29-31, 1930. The 
Commercial Section elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Merritt Davis, 
Head of the Commercial Department, High 
Schoo!, Salem, Oregon, Chairman; Miss Isla 
McCain, U. S. Grant High School, Portland, 
Oregon, Secretary. 


* * * 


OHIO BUSINESS SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Ohio 
Business Schools’ Association will be held at 
the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
February 6 and 7. The officers of the associa- 
tion include the following: President, F. L. 
Dyke, Dyke School of Commerce, Cleveland; 
Vice-President, D. D. Miller, Miller School of 
Commerce, Cincinnati; Treasurer, J. H. 
Kutscher, Oberlin School of Commerce, Ober- 
lin; Secretary, F. J. Miller, Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin. 





S. J. Wanous 


S. J. Wanous, formerly a teacher in the 
University High School, Iowa City, Iowa, is 
now head of the Department of Commerce in 
the New Mexico Normal University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. He is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, with an A.B. degree. He holds his 
Master of Arts degree from the University 


of Iowa. 
+. * Bs 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions will be held at Detroit, Michigan, 
February 27, 1931. A copy of the program 
and other information may be obtained from 
the President, Miss Ann Brewington, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, or from the Secretary, Miss 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 


This year’s program will be based upon the 
definition of business education as approved 
by the Executive Board. A composite 
definition has been formulated from twenty- 


-two definitions submitted by members of the 


association. This definition follows: 


“Business education is that phase of the 
educational process which is concerned with 
(1) training all individuals in the use of the 
tools of learning in acquiring methods or 
powers of adjustment as consumers of eco- 
nomic goods and services, with particular 
emphasis upon the use of money as such a 
tool; and (2) training all individuals in the 
business aspects of their vocations as pro- 
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ducers of economic goods and services, with 
particular reference to such individuals as 
elect a business vocation. 


“Training all individuals in the use of the 
tools of learning in acquiring methods or 
powers of adjustment as consumers of 
economic goods and services, with particular 
emphasis upon the use of money as such a 
tool, is one phase of all levels of general 
education. It is commonly referred to as the 
socio-economic background. It is primarily 
concerned with the skills, knowledges, and 
appreciations basic to an intelligent use of 
money as a standard of economic values and 
as a medium of exchange. It involves an 
understanding of the functions of spending, 
saving, and investing. It enables individuals 
to perform skillfully and intelligently the 
business transactions of everyday life. 


“Training individuals in the business 
aspects of their vocations as producers of 
economic goods and services is a part of all 
vocational education. It is primarily con- 
cerned with the profitable use of productive 
factors. It includes all business services 
involved in the productive undertakings of 
such producers as farmers, teachers, home- 
makers, artists, etc. 


“Training such individuals as elect business 
vocations, as producers of economic goods and 
services, is one field of vocational education. 
It is not merely a single subject, or even a 
group of subjects, sequentially organized as a 
part of a curriculum. It is not confined to the 
development of occupational skills, nor is it 
so narrow as to exclude what often is called 
general business knowledge. It includes all 
of the business services which have to do with 
the organizing, financing, staffing, housing, 
and managing of a business enterprise. It 
may be either ‘preparatory’ or ‘extension’ 
training. It is not confined to initial prepara- 
tion for employment. It is often of the im- 
provement or promotional type. It is never 
one or the other except in relation to concrete 
situations.” 








COOPERATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 195) 


of the Universities to secure large numbers of 
pupils on the one hand, and on the other hand 
by the Business Colleges that desire higher 
standing in the educational world. 


I contend that there is a separate and well 
defined field for Private Business Colleges and 
they should operate within the bounds of 
their own territory. The same is true of Col- 
leges and Universities, and none of these 
institutions are doing themselves justice when 
they attempt to operate in the fields of their 
neighbor. 


Henry Suzzallo, Ph. D., Director of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Education, 
speaking of the private school, says in the 
July number of the Red Book Magazine: 


“Our private schools are just as much 
American Schools as our public schools. They 
offer a public service on a private foundation, 
and offer it in wider variety than tax-sup- 
ported institutions. 


Private and public schools are supplements 
in the American educational system. To- 
gether they offer a complete plan. One type 
of educational management without the other 
would leave us impoverished.” 


I saw a cartoon the other day where two 
mules were pictured with an old-time post- 
rail fence between them. One was in a field 
of good clover and the other in a field of good 
grass. Each mule was making a strenuous 
effort to reach across the fence into his 
neighbor’s pasture, losing sight of the best 
grass and the best clover in his own pasture. 


The Business Colleges that attempt to do 
work higher than their sphere are making a 
mistake. They should leave the higher cul- 
tural studies to the Colleges and the Univer- 
sities because that is their sphere. The 
Universities and Colleges that add Shorthand, 
Typing, Bookkeeping, and related subjects to 
their curriculum are operating in the sphere 
of Private Business Colleges. It is true that 
some ‘‘would-be” Business Colleges are not 
doing the work that they advertise themselves 
to do. Their greatest aim seems to bet get 
money whether they give value receive for 
it or not; when they should prepare ieir 
graduates for actual business servic. 


Then again you find another class of B: si- 
ness Colleges that is so hard up for pupils t: at 
they will make all kinds of extravage it 
promises and statements to secure pupis. 
Some go as far as to give “Written Guarar’- 
tees” to finish the pupil in a certain numbe 
of months and to place them in good-paying 
positions. There has never been a greater 
deception foisted upon the unsuspecting pub- 
lic. No school, person, company, or organi- 
zation, has within its disposal the various 
business positions that open from time to 
time. Hence, a written guarantee to put 
young men and young women in these posi- 
tions is false on its face and is used more as 
a “bait” to get pupils into school. 


Therefore, I conclude that there is a place 
for the standard, up-to-date Private Business 
Colleges and they should be supported in 
their own work by young men and young 
women who are not able educationally, finan- 
cially, or otherwise, to enter higher institu- 
tions of learning. I claim also that the Uni- 
versities and Colleges should operate in their 
own sphere and not overlap the one upon the 
other because this entails a loss of money, 
time and teaching effort. 
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Commercial Law 


Achievement Tests 


By 
P. B. S. PETERS 
LLOYD E. GREINER 
FRED H. GREEN 








Fe 3 SIHESE are the first tests 
: of their kind to be pre- 
i onset for commercial 
law. They have been 
pow ll standardized; the me- 
dian scores and coefficients of 
reliability have been computed. 
In the preparation of these tests, 
they were used experimentally 
in classes by the authors. They 
were then used in mimeographed 
form with 950 pupils. Later they 
were analyzed and were prepared 
for publication, being used in 
printed form in hundreds of 
schools. 





The series comprises ten tests, 
covering a standard course in 
commercial law. They are avail- 
able in the complete sets of ten, 
enough for one student for the 
entire course. Each test is 
divided into five sections as fol- 
lows: (1) Classification Test, (2) 
Matching Test, (3) True-False 
Test, (4) Completion Test, and 
(5) Case Problems. 


Samples will be sent to inter- 
ested teachers of commercial 
law. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


























Essential Exercises 
in Bookkeeping 


By WALTER E. LEIDNER 
and 


CHAS. F. RITTENHOUSE 






a PP IEGARDLESS of the 
ak ber of good i 
eee number of good exercises 
lage a and problems in any 
oS, text, the teacher very 
often wishes to draw upon an- 
other source for supplementary 
work and examinations. The 
problems in this book are within 
the ability of secondary students. 
This book will place at your dis- 
posal a group of carefully-selected, 
practical problems. It contains 
293 problems, some of which are 
classified under the following 
headings: 

Miscellaneous Journal Entries f 
Ledgers 

Partnership Problems 

Drafts and Trade Acceptances 
The Bank Account 

Special Column Records 
Corporation Problems 
Interpretation of Accounts 
Adjustments 

Statements 

University Examinations |! 














b: 3 


The list price of this book is 
$1.00; that of the key 60c. Both 
will be sent, postpaid, to any 
teacher or school, upon receipt 
of $1.00. A discount is allowed 
when the books are ordered for 
class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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RETIREMENT FUND NEEDED 


A school teacher who had been telling a 
class of small pupils the story of the discovery 
of America by Columbus ended it with: “‘And 
all this happened more than 400 years ago.” 

A little boy, his eyes wide open with 
wonder, said, after a moment’s thought: 
“Gee! What a memory you’ve got!”’ 


eK 


SURE ENOUGH! 


John, seven years old, was attending his 
first class in geography. The teacher asked, 
“‘Who can describe the shape of the world?” 

John held up his hand, and the teacher 
responded with, “‘Yes, John, you tell us the 
shape of the world.” 

His answer had a confident ring since he had 
no less an authority than his father. ‘‘Daddy 
says the world is in bad shape.” 


RK 


FOOLING PAPA 
Little Boy (calling father at office)—Hello, 
who is this? 
Father (recognizing son’s 
smartest man in the world. 
Little Boy—Pardon me, I got the wrong 
number. 


voice)—The 


* KK 


2% 

Teacher: ‘“‘What is the interest on a 
thousand dollars for one year at two percent? 
—Ikey, pay attention!” 

Ikey: ‘For two percent I ain’t interested.” 


RK 


HIRED 


A Wall Street broker, desiring eleven clerks, 
asked the following question in an examina- 
tion: ‘‘Who formed the first company?” 

A bright youth, a bit puzzled, but not to be 
floored, wrote: ‘‘Noah successfully floated a 
company while the rest of the world was in 
liquidation.” 

**X 


THE END OF THE, WEEK 


Schoolmaster—‘“‘This makes the fifth time 
I have punished you this week. What have 
you to say?” 

Youth—“‘I am glad it’s Friday, sir.”’ 


KK 


DESPERATE! 
Mother: “Johnny, if you eat more cake, 
you’ll burst.” 


Johnny: “Well, pass the cake and get outa 
the way.” 


HITTING HIGH “Q” 


“‘Was that you singing, Mike?’”’ demanded 
the foreman of a member of the road gang. 

“Yes, sor!’ declared Mike. ““Why?” 

“Well, don’t hang on to the top notes so 
long,’’ announced the foreman. “Two of the 
men have gone home, thinking it was the 
twelve o’clock whistle.” 


EK 


MATCHING WITS 


It is on record that once upon a time an 
Irishman stole a watch and a Dutchman stole 
a cow. Both were caught and lodged in jail 
in adjoining cells. Time passed slowly and 
became tiresome under the conditions. 

To break the monotony and to twit the 
Irishman, the Dutchman said: “Pat, vat 
time is it?’’ And, characteristic of his nation- 
ality, Pat replied: “‘It is toime to milk.” 

*KX 


AN ETERNAL TRUTH 


A colored lad was, strangely, strolling 
through a cemetery, reading the inscriptions 
on the tombstones. He came to one stone 
which read: ‘‘Not Dead, but Sleeping.’’ 

Scratching his head, the little darky re- 
marked, “‘He sure ain’t foolin’ nobody but 


hisself.”’ 
eke 


ANOTHER BUSY DAY 


The absent-minded professor went out to 
lunch and left, pinned to his door, a card 
which read, “Professor X will be back at 
1 p.m.” 

Returning at 12:30, he read the notice, 
looked at his watch, and sat down to wait for 
himself to return. 

OK 


EARS 

A teacher in a school was drawing pictures 
on the board and asked each individual what 
they represented. Drawing a picture she 
called on the little girl in the front seat. 

Teacher: ‘‘Mary, what is this?” 

Mary: “A kitten.” 

Teacher: “‘Willie, what is this?”’ 

Willie: “A dog.” 

Teacher: ‘“Tommy?” 

Tommy: “An elephant.” 

Then she drew a picture of a deer and 
calling on little Johnnie, who had been very 
quiet all the period, she said: 

‘Johnnie, can you tell me what this is?”’ 

Johnny: “‘No.” 

Teacher: “Think hard—What does your 
mother call your father?” 

Johnnie: “But, a jackass doesn’t have 
horns.”’ 
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Read any 


Factors — 
A oly paragraph in 
; this book; you 
"@: will find it 
— Live 
— Captivating 


— Intensely Interesting 





The authors have built this text around the basal 
hypothesis — 


“Industry is Man-Made” 


In the development of this hypothesis, the authors 
show how man’s activities are influenced by — 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 
MATERIAL FACTORS 
REGIONAL FACTORS 


Examine this teachable text if you plan to offer a 
course in commercial or industrial geography next 
term. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
DIFFERENT APPROACHES 

TO THE STUDY OF 
BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 182) 


From what has already been said it will be 
inferred that each transaction presented will 
be visualized by the student. A form which 
will aid in the visualization of the transaction 
and which is applicable to the Business 
Equation Approach only may be found in any 
text written from this standpoint. The 
equation begins with the simple form 
“‘Assets= Proprietorship” and proceeds to 
other forms more complex. At all times the 
student is able to see the corresponding effect 
of the transaction on either assets, liabilities, 
or proprietorship. Cause and effect are 
inseparable and there is complete visualiza- 
tion with every step. A reason is given for 
each step which calls for very little explana- 
tion because the forms speak for themselves. 


As each new situation is introduced the 
student is conscious that he is making 
progress and that he is building for the future. 
Motivation takes care of itself. After a few 
transactions are presented the student be- 
comes aware of the fact that he will be able to 
eventually take them and put them all to- 
gether and obtain the desired information 
concerning the business for the period under 
review. The mechanical aspect with its petty 
details is gone; the subject is interesting 
instead of monotonous. At all times the 
student is conscious of a goal to be reached. 


Through this method the student learns 
how to analyze transactions with a corre- 
sponding strengthening of his reasoning 
faculties. Once the Equation Method is in 
operation the student soon learns that there 
is something more than just mere debiting 
and crediting. He looks for relationships. He 
reasons that if a sale of a $10.00 pair of shoes 
decreases merchandise $7.00, and increases 
cash $10.00 and proprietorship $3.00, that a 
sale of the same kind of shoes for $5.00 must 
have the opposite effect on proprietorship. 
That is, a $5.00 increase in cash and a $2.00 
decrease in proprietorship. Such a deduction 
is too obvious to be overlooked by any aver- 
age student yet it is a deduction that is not 
possible by use of the Journal and Account 
Approaches due to fact that these methods, 
as already mentioned, fail to develop the 
basis for equality of debit and credit in 
journalizing, in the trial balance, and in the 
Balance Sheet. Such a deduction as given 
above may be partially possible if the Balance 
Sheet Approach is used but in no case is it as 
obvious as in the Business Equation Ap- 
proach. 


It will be noted that this method makes use 
of induction. The method of presenting 
subject matter by working from the known to 


the unknown. The steps in the inductive 
process are, however, shorter than in the case 
of the Journal and Account Methods. By 
this it is meant that once a transaction is 
demonstrated in the regular equation form, 
the conclusion as to the effect on proprietor- 
ship is obtained without delay. It is not 
necessary to delay conclusions and inferences 
until the introduction of financial statements. 


After a number of transactions are pre- 
sented and analyzed by the use of the business 
equation forms, general statements as to the 
effect certain kinds of transactions will have 
on proprietorship may be formulated. Rules 
are the result of observations or at least should 
be. Eventually it will be seen that some 
transactions cause changes in assets with no 
corresponding changes in proprietorship; that 
liabilities do likewise; and last, that assets 
and liabilities may be changed together with- 
out any effect on proprietorship. The student 
learns from these changes how to place 
proper valuations on business conditions and 
observes natural business transactions in the 
proper perspective. 


It was said that the Balance Sheet Ap- 
proach introduced bookkeeping and account- 
ing from the executive’s viewpoint although 
there is some doubt as to whether this is an 
advantage in a high school. The business 
Equation Approach does not go quite so far 
as the Balance Sheet Approach in this respect. 
But once the different transactions are pre- 
sented in the regular equation forms the 
business man’s viewpoint becomes quite clear. 
Was there a profit or a loss? Have my assets 
increased or decreased? Each transaction, as 
presented by means of the Business Equation, 
shows the student just how bookkeeping is to 
eventually tell the business man the status of 
his financial enterprise. What is good for the 
business man may be equally good for an 
ordinary citizen in respect to his own financial 
status. 





A STUDY OF NON-VOCATIONAL 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


(Continued from page 193) 


6. That from the averages shown, mistakes 
are commonly made in all seven groups 
checked. 


From these findings the following con- 
clusions are inescapable: 


1. Every pupil should be given elementary 
business training as to business procedures, 
customs, and methods, with which his every- 
day life will be associated. 


2. A general business informational course 
should be required of all pupils, regardless of 
what their occupational selection shall be. 
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FOR 2... 

¥ ¥ SIMPLICITY 

¥ ¥ TEACHABILITY 

¥ ¥ LEGAL CORRECTNESS 


4 


USE PETERS AND POMEROY'’S 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


ERE is a text which is free from legal phraseology 

and technical terms which confuse the student. 

The authors recognized the desirability of using 

non-technical language and they made a special effort 

to produce a textbook which would be understood by 
students of secondary school age. 


The practical nature of the case problems and the 
modern type of legal principles discussed, make the 
book unusually interesting. Illustrations of legal 
documents, and pictures of important personages who 
have contributed to our legal system add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. 


Best of all, Peters and Pomeroy’s COMMERCIAL 
LAW is authoritative. Both authors are attorneys, 
which fact insures the correctness of the material. The 
recency of publication gives assurance that the material 
is in accord with recent legislative changes. 


A teachers’ manual provides answers to all questions 
and case problems, and gives suggestions for conduct- 
ing the course. 
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Sherwood’s Accountancy 
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A Unified Series of College Accounting Texts 








Unir I— Fundamentals of Accounting, Sherwood 
Unir Il — Constructive Accounting, Sherwood 
Unit Ill — Income Tax Accounting, Sherwood 


Unir IV — Fundamentals of Auditing, Sherwood 
and Hornberger 


The first unit of this series presupposes that a student has a 
knowledge of bookkeeping. Each unit is independent of the others, 
so that there is no overlapping of subject matter. This arrange- 
ment facilitates the construction of courses to fit any requirements. 


Work books are available for use with each unit in the series. 
They embody the latest ideas in the teaching of college accounting. 
Through their use, a student can make a maximum amount of 
progress with a minimum amount of instruction. 


Let us explain how you can use one or more units of the texts, 
with the work books, in your classes. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 
ee 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with bachelor, masters and doctors degrees 
and ten years experience in one place, desires 
position as head of a department of commercial 
teacher training or business administration, or a 
subordinate position in such departments in a 
ag for the fall of 1931. Address, 

o. 117. 


Well educated and experienced school man, 
with proven sales ability, desires to connect with 
a strong western business college as field repre- 
sentative. Available now. Address, No. 118. 


Man, married, age 25, B.A. degree, experience 
as office manager, and three years teaching 
experience, now employed, seeks better position, 
teaching bookkeeping, accounting and _ eco- 
nomics. Address, No. 119. 


Experienced in high school teaching and office 
work—would like high school position teaching 
Business English and Typewriting, beginning in 
fall of 1931. Will consider allied subjects. Prefer- 
ence for Pennsylvania, or the Middle West or 
South. College graduate with excellent refer- 
ences. Address, No. 120. 


Man instructor, age 31, with teaching experi- 
ence in academy, high school and standard 
college, desires a position in a normal school or 
college. Have taught Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Commercial Law, Salesmanship, Marketing, 
Business Organization, Business Administration, 
Economics, Industrial and Commercial Geog- 
raphy, and Methods in Teaching Commercial 
Subjects. Hold B.S., B.A., and M.A. degrees. 
Strong personality and exceptionally good ad- 
ministrative ability. Prefer location in North 
Central States. Address, No. 121. 





Position as comptroller, accountant, or bursar 
in college or other school; prefer location in 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, or 
Florida; several years college teaching and busi- 
ness experience; can teach bookkeeping, account- 
ing, and mathematics; age 34; married, college 
degree. Address, No. 122. 


Wanted position as teacher of 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, or Shorthand and Typewriting— 
Gregg or Pitman, by man of twenty years ex- 
perience in teaching and managing business 
colleges. Forty-five years old, perfect health, 
reliable, well educated. Would consider leasing 
school in West or Southwest. Widower, unen- 
cumbered. Best of references. Address, No. 123. 





-—— EEE 


> 


Partner who can teach Gregg is wanted 
by principal of excellent Pennsylvania 
school. Best equipped school in this part 
of State. Can buy from owner with whom 
I have worked during past nine years. 
Part cash and balance on wonderful terms 
to man with good record. Population 
55,000 in four mile radius. Address, No. 
137. 








An experienced.commercial teacher desires a 
teaching position in accredited commercial 
school. Teaches 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Gregg Shorthand, and Stenotypy. A-1 references. 
Address, No. 124. 


A commercial teacher with five years experi- 
ence, desires connection with well established 
commercial school; prefer one accredited by the 
National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. Manager of one school for three years. 
Teach all commercial branches. Address, No. 125. 


Executive and commercial teacher of ten years 
experience, desires teaching position, public or 
private school, in one of the New England states. 
Can teach any commercial subject, including the 
two Pitmanic systems of shorthand and Greg¢. 
Address, Box 114, Lakeville, Conn. 


Wanted position with business college as 
teacher or executive. Have had twenty years 
experience teaching and managing business 
colleges. Finished education at a leading Univer- 
sity. Teach 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
ee Reasonable salary. Address, 
oO. . 


Experienced organization man, age 40, desires 
connection with reliable school in capacity of 
Field Secretary. State your offer to type of man 
you require. Address, No. 127. 


Would like to lease a good school; run one on 
commission basis; teach; manage or do outside 
work. Have had sixteen years experience in 
business colleges and high schools. Can teach 
any and all commercial subjects. Thoroughly 
understand the game. State proposition in first 
letter. Address, No. 128. 


Position wanted by young woman to teach 
commercial subjects. Holder of life certificate 
and B.S. degree. Two years experience as teacher, 
good disciplinarian and pleasing personality. 
Best of references. Address, No. 129. 


Experienced high school commercial teacher, 
solicitor and business man with years of valuable 
teaching and business experience would like 
proposition of managing business college with 
opportunity of buying. Can furnish best of 
references. Proposition must be in Ohio, Northern 
Kentucky, Eastern Indiana, Western Pennsyl- 
vania or Southern Michigan and capable of 
producing $350 a month. Can start June 15. 
Address, No. 145. 


A HOT CHECK ARTIST 


A. G. Thompson is wanted in Spring- 
field, Missouri, for issuing fraudulent 
checks. He may claim to be a Kiwanian, a 
public accountant, an Arkansas lawyer, or 
teacher of bookkeeping. Notify Spring- 
field Draughon Business University or 
Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Missouri. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted an experienced tuition salesman for a 
high class business college in Texas. Married man 
preferred. If you are an experienced tuition sales- 
man and can prove your ability this position will 
pay a handsome salary. Address, No. 138. 





Wanted high type man to operate a small 
business school in suburb of New York. Must be 
able to teach Pitman Shorthand and English. 
Duties include teaching and organization work. 
Man selected will have complete charge. Wonder- 
ful opportunity for live wire to make good. Give 
complete particulars in your reply concerning 
age, experience, education, minimum salary 
requirement, etc. Address, No. 139. 





One of the best and one ot the fastest growing 
small sckools in the South wishes to make con- 
nections with some good teacher, man or woman, 
who would make an investment in the school and 
teach. Must have best of references and be a 
worker. This is a clean proposition and offers an 
exceptional opportunity to the right party. 
Address, No. 140. 





Wanted a tuition salesman before May 1, who 
can prove that he can make money for himself on 
a commission basis of twenty-five percent. Five 
hundred thousand population within a radius of 
ten miles of the school. Address, No. 141. 





First-class solicitor wanted by well established 
school in western state. Enrollment for past ten 
years averages about 300. Can be doubled. Oppor- 
tunity will be offered to become part owner. 
Salary and commission to right man. Give 
details in first letter. Address, No. 142. 





Wanted man teacher under 38 years of age who 
can teach all business college subjects. Will pay 
salary $200 a month. Prefer man who will become 
partner and invest small amount of cash. Work 
to begin about August 1. School established over 
twenty years. In replying state age, experience 
and education. Address, No. 143. 





Wanted commercial teachers and field repre- 
sentatives, Olson’s Commercial Colleges, Parsons 
and Independence, Kansas. Address, J. C. 
Olson, President. 
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Wanted a man to represent a business college in 
the field. This will lead to full time teaching. 
Must have own machine. Best of territory to get 
students. Will employ a properly qualified man 
on straight commission of 60% the first six 
months, or salary and commission. This will 
lead to full time teaching. Address, No. 144. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college in great suburban community 
of 100,000. Established six years. Day and evening 
attendance averages 150. Average monthly 
receipts $2,500. Long and desirable lease. Excel- 
lent equipment. Splendid reputation. Incor- 
porated. No debts. Owner wishes to retire. 
$5,000 cash required; balance monthly. None but 
a strong and successful teacher need inquire. 
Address, No. 130. 





Half interest in a school in Central states. Fora 
og! _— man this is a good buy. Address, 
o. 131. 





Small school for sale in city of 15,000. Excellent 
industrial and agricultural community. No other 
business school there. Owner is interested in 
another school too distant to give this one atten- 
tion. Price reasonable and terms easy, if an early 
sale. Address, No. 132. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


After March 1, I shall have some money to buy 
a school, buy stock in a school, or to enter into 
partnership. Twenty years experience as man- 
ager, solicitor, teacher and owner. College 
degree. Address, No. 134. 





A school man of many years experience, desires 
to purchase a good business school. Responsible, 
and can furnish references. Can also make an 
investment, if suited. What have you to offer? 
Give full details in first letter as to price, terms, 
enrollment, etc. Address, No. 135. 

Would like to buy or lease a small business 
—_- Prefer location in the West. Address, 

o. " 





charges prepaid: 


Cash must accompany the order. 





Journals or Ledgers.... 
Misc. Col. rulings...... 


cane $ .60 per doz. 


No order accepted for less than one dozen of one kind of books. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BARGAIN SALE OF BLANK BOOKS 


We have on hand a large number of journals, ledgers and miscel- 
laneous columnar ruled blanks taken from various bookkeeping sets. 
We offer these for sale at the following net prices, transportation 


.40 per doz. 
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IT PLACES THE CLASSROOM 


In Gear with _ =< Business .. . 





CONTAINS 
PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS 
SELECTED 
FROM 
MODERN 
BUSINESS 
SITUATIONS 























} by practical problems on such subjects as Deprecia- 
tion, Interest, Installment Payments, Discounts, Consign- 
ment Sales, and many other subjects of vital importance to 
a person entering business. 


( Published in two editions, ) 


for long or short courses. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 














FOR RETAIL TRAINING 
COURSES 


Fundamentals 
of Retail Selling 


By WALTERS and ROWSE 


HIS new text treats an increasingly popular subject 
in an entirely new way. It is practical from cover 
to cover—it is decidedly teachable. Here are just 

a few of its features: 


It was prepared with the cooperation of leading 
retail stores in all parts of the United States. 


It is illustrated with pictures taken in leading 
retail stores, including many which were specially 
posed, illustrating the various principles described. 


It contains numerous questions for discussion, 
which give the student an opportunity to apply the 
principles he has studied. 


It contains numerous projects which help the stu- 
dent to develop skill. 


It can be used after a course in general salesman- 
ship, or as the basis of a course for students who have 
had no previous training in selling. 


It fits in well with part-time 
training. 


Published by 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 








